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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS’ DIARY. 


F fifty persons should be asked to name the most prosaic and un- 
interesting character in American history, forty-nine would prob- 
ably select John Quincy Adams. Webster, Clay, Calhoun, General 
Jackson, his contemporaries, one and all were picturesque, were leaders 
of men, had ardent followers and vehement opponents. Enemies, in- 
deed, Adams had in abundance, and savage ones, but friends and fol- 
lowers he had none. Many generations, however, passed away before 
there came people who could see that the Cavalier had not usurped all 
the picturesqueness of his age, but that the grim and austere Puritans, 
our forefathers, also had their share of this quality. A like justice 
will be done to Mr. Adams. He will never become attractive, but pos- 
terity will not hate him as so many of his own generation did ; while 
his rigid, uncompromising adherence to duty, his courage, independ- 
ence and constancy, his pure patriotism, his rare political integrity, 
his industry and great acquirements, his clear common-sense and 
keen logic, will in time be generally appreciated, as they were on rare 
occasions only during his lifetime. It is a goodly list of qualities for 
a statesman, and every one of them was highly developed in Mr. 
Adams. If he had added one grain of warm human sympathy, how 
different might have been his career in life, his memory in death! 
But of this he had not a particle; it was his melancholy fate to go 
through life always doing right in a way so repellent as to drive all 
waverers to the side of wrong, and making political virtue so unenti- 
cing that his fellow-politicians were too frequently nothing loath to 
allow him to monopolize so unpleasing a goddess. 
In his famous Diary, almost commensurate with his lifetime, and 
filling twelve large octavos in print, he is thoroughly exposed in his 
virtues and his defects, his greatness and his littleness. One occa- 
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sionally thinks that if the filial affection and reverence which presided 
over this publication had been leavened with a little unfilial severity 
of judgment, a few passages would have been suppressed, even at 
some loss to the completeness of the portrait. Mr. Adams was the 
typical outcome of Puritanism in its New England development. 
Apparently he never sowed so much as a single wild oat in all his 
exemplary youth, although he visited all those European capitals in 
which vast and alluring gardens are devoted to the exclusive produc- 
tion of these naughty cereals. But in boyhood, youth, and manhood 
his eminently respectable traits remained still the same, —an honest 
reverence for the right, a persistent effort to do it, resulting in a re- 
spectable measure of success and an at least proportionate conscious- 
ness of that success ; a great regard for intellectual cultivation and the 
acquisition of knowledge ; a strong and ever-present religious belief ; 
and a decided distaste for all the amenities and decorations of life. 
His only trace of the imaginative faculty lay in his strange fancy that 
he could occasionally write poetry. But the lifeless bantlings to which 
his remarkably unimpassioned Muse gavé birth are among the frag- 
ments which the friendly and judicious critic would have reserved for 
perusal only by the Adams family circle. Mr. Adams certainly believed 
himself not devoid of literary gifts, but he too often manifested to excess 
the faults which prevailed in the generation of his youth ; for his habit 
of expression was stiff, formal, and often turgid. Like many of his 
contemporaries, he was much too wasteful of forcible words; especially 
in invective he, and others of his time, employed a vocabulary ade- 
quate to the character-drawing of an Inferno. But he was always 
clear, and never left his meaning in doubt. 

He was thoroughly devout, and his Diary is thickly bestrewn with 
expressions of religious feeling. In no occurrence of life did he fail 
to utter the appropriate sentiment, whether in the way of praise, 
thankfulness, humility, or prayer. Nor does he appear ever to have 
doubted that he at least felt all the sensations which religion made 
becoming. Not that he was Pharisaical, for he was not: he was pro- 
foundly and sincerely religious ; but the very appreciation which he 
put upon his honest religious sentiments inevitably led to a sense of 
satisfaction with himself for having felt them. Indeed, he would not 
have been himself had he not been satisfied with himself; for he 
never was without a present sense of the purity of his motives and 
the nobleness of his aims. Such were really the facts ; history will 
say so, but cannot surprise him by the statement. He was resolved 
to be a good man ; he was a good man: he knew it, and found pleasure 
in the knowledge. 

One Christian virtue, however, he lacked. He had no charity for 
the shortcomings of others, which he contemplated, even through mag- 
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nifying glasses, rather with satisfaction than with pain. At the end of 
the twelfth volume, one is astonished to have traversed so long a period 
of American history, encountering so many honored names, and to 
reflect how scant a measure of praise, how meagre a credit for disinter- 
ested motives, have been distributed in so long a journey. A certain 
vague and indefinite, but very perceptible atmosphere of depreciation 
pervades the whole Diary. Hero-worship was as alien to Mr. Adams’s 
nature as fetich-worship. No flame of sympathy ever unduly warmed 
his cold judgment ; no generous admiration ever led him a step after 
an erring leader. Only when his own motives were traduced, or his 
own actions were attacked, did he show the latent heat within him ; 
then, indeed, he blazed forth fiercely and consumingly. He was not 
a great orator, but he had a terrible power of sarcasm, a keen, unerring 
logic. He feared no man, no body of men ; he was of a truly wonderful 
courage, moral, mental, and physical ; he could stand absolutely alone 
in face of vast odds with as tranquil a fearlessness as could have been 
felt by the most distant and obscure camp-followers in the opposing 
forces. All he wished was to feel assured what was right; and from 
the moment when he had determined this, neither fear nor favor nor 
thought for his own interests could move him one hair’s breadth. It 
may be doubted whether history shows a man of equal political courage. 
He was little troubled with doubts: every public question, as it arose, 
he considered and determined for himself. He had a serene and un- 
questioning confidence in his reasoning powers ; whither his logic led 
him, there he stood immovable. He might be overwhelmed beneath 
floods of abuse and hatred, yet there he stood ; he might make ship- 
wreck of all his political prospects, yet still there he stood. There were 
times when the House of Representatives raved around him in uncon- 
trollable fury, demanding that he should be brought to the bar of the 
House, censured, even expelled ; yet amid all the wild tumult he was 
not only unmoved but persistent. He abode by his purpose, and 
won a desperate fight by individual hardihood. He risked the presi- 
dency by refusing to do what he thought was wrong ; he destroyed all 
hope of forming a party to re-elect him by insisting upon doing what 
he thought was right. When he received letters threatening assas- 
sination he seemed only to become the more unyielding. In short, 
he probably displayed independence and courage in a greater va- 
riety of ways and under greater diversity of trial than any person 
whose career is on record. 


John Quincy Adams was born in Braintree,;North Parish, now 
Quincy, July 11, 1767. Boyhood and youth he had none, as even so 
staid an observer as Edward Everett felt constrained to remark. 
Shortly before his tenth birthday he wrote to his father :— 
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“DEAR Sir,—I love to receive letters very well, much better than I love to 
write them. I make but a poor figure at composition, my head is much too fickle; 
my thoughts are running after birds’ eggs, play, and trifles, till I get vexed with 
myself. I have but just entered the third volume of Smollett, though I had de- ) 
signed to have got it half through by this time. I have determined this week to 
be more diligent; as Mr. Thaxter will be absent at Court, and I cannot persue my 
other studies, 1 have set myself a stent, and determined to read the third volume 
half out. If I can but keep my resolution I| will write again at the end of the week 
and give a better account of myself. I wish, Sir, you would give me some instruc- 
tions with regard to my time, and advise me how to proportion my studies and my 
play, in writing, and | will keep them by me and endeavor to follow them. I am, 
dear sir, with a present determination of growing better, 

“Yours &c. 


“P.S. Sir,—If you will be so good as to furnish me with a Blank-book, I will 
describe the most. remarkable occurrences I meet with in my reading, which will 
serve to fix them upon my mind.” 





A surprising product this, both in sentiment and language, for the 
rough farm at Braintree, where frivolous critics might say that a 
shocking little prig was growing up. It was, however, only the fu- 
ture man in little; for Mr. Adams in passing through life developed, 
indeed, but never changed. His continuity, so to speak, intellect- 
ual and moral, was not once broken in the long passage from the 
cradle to the grave. Soon after his eleventh birthday he wrote from 
Passy : — 


“ HONORED MAMMA, — My Papa enjoins it upon me to keep a journal, or a 
Diary of the events that may happen to me, and of objects that I see, and of char- 
acters that I converse with from day to day. And although I am convinced of the 
utility, importance, and necessity of this exercise, yet 1 have not patience or per- 
severance to do it so constantly as I ought.” 


The enterprise thus foreshadowed was actually undertaken about a 
year later, — to wit, on “Friday, 12 of November, 1779,” when the lad 
was about to cross the ocean to Europe for the second time. The 
colossal success which ensued upon this beginning ought forever to do 
away with the inauspicious character of Friday ; for the Diary thus 
begun was continued, with few and brief interruptions, almost until the : 
death of the diarist, or nearly three quarters of a century, the last 
short entries being made in 1847. Such persistence in such a task 
strikingly exemplifies the industry and steadiness of purpose to which 
Mr. Adams largely owed his achievements in life. 

The chief part of Mr. Adams’s youth and earlier manhood was passed 
in Europe. Francis Dana, minister plenipotentiary from the United 
States to Russia, retained him as secretary when he was only fourteen 
years old. In 1783 he was at Paris at the signing of the treaty of 
peace between Great Britain and the United States, and saw much of 
the English, French, and American statesmen engaged in that nego- 
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tiation. In 1785 his father was appointed minister to England. But 
this wise and prudent-minded youth, not quite nineteen years of age, 
resolved to forego the attractions of a residence in London under 
such favorable circumstances, from a fear that he might injure his 
chances of securing a free and independent livelihood, rather than 
live without which he declared that he “would wish to die before 
his time.” So the clear-headed and uncompromising young Puritan 
turned his back upon the gay foreign capitals and sought again the 
meagre shores of New England, apparently bringing back with him the 
reminiscence of not so much as a single folly or merry indiscretion 
to redeem his seven years of Europe from the singular reproach of 
perfect correctness. 

Several years were now passed in the study and practice of the law 
and in the pursuit of knowledge and virtue, until in 1794 President 
Washington nominated Mr. Adams as minister resident at the Neth- 
erlands, whither he sailed July 11. In October, 1795, he was deputed 
to exchange ratifications of Mr. Jay’s treaty, so called, at London. 
In August, 1796, he was nominated minister to Portugal ; but on his 

‘way thither was intercepted by news of a change of destination to 
Berlin. John Adams's elevation to the presidency about this time 
nearly put an end to his son’s diplomatic career, since both naturally 
dreaded misconstruction. But Washington kindly and urgently inter- 
fered, with such very flattering expressions concerning the high value 
of Mr. J. Q. Adams in our foreign service that the scruple was over- 
come. Mr. Adams remained at Berlin during four years, and his 
recall was one of the last acts of his father’s administration. The 
ostensible reason given for it was the desire of the elder Adams to 
relieve Mr. Jefferson from any embarrassment. But this freak of 
delicacy is too much at variance with the rest of the retiring Presi- 
dent’s behavior at that trying period to appear credible; and the 
cynical observer would rather suspect that the genuine motive was to 
deprive Mr. Jefferson of the pleasure of recalling the minister, and to 
emphasize the utter alienation of the Adams family from the new 
administration. 

Mr. Adams came home to a very different condition of political 
affairs from that which he had left. The Democrats were in the as- 
cendant ; the Federalists were a discouraged and rapidly dwindling 
party. Mr. Jefferson was President, and Mr. Adams, senior, was in 
private life,—a deeply embittered and enraged man. His son could 
hardly be expected to appreciate at once that John Adams’s fall and 
the disintegration of the Federalist party were the direct results of 
the peppery old gentleman’s vanity and wrong-headedness. At first 
he naturally took his father’s side, as a good and true Federalist of 

the Adams wing. In a State which still remained the impregnable 
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stronghold of Federalism, he soon had his reward in being elected to 
the State Senate. The position, though more respectable then than 
now, was not a step upward. Yet Mr. Adams readily accepted it, hav- 
ing already laid down for himself the sensible and honorable rule of 
taking whatever office his fellow-citizens should see fit to give him. 
In the Senate Chamber he succeeded — according to a custom which he 
preserved to the extreme end of his career—in greatly exasperating 
many of his own party by sundry independent speeches and votes ; 
yet in spite of such estrangement he had friends enough left, soon 
afterward, to elect him a member of the National Senate. To bring 
about this election, the Hamiltonian Federalists, who wielded a con- 
trolling influence in the State, actually united with the Adams Feder- 
alists, showing certainly great magnanimity in thus ignoring a political 
feud of unusual bitterness, and even disappointing their own distin- 
guished and deserving leader, Timothy Pickering, who wanted the 
office for himself. 

Entering thus upon a new field in Washington, Mr. Adams, with 
his wonted prudence, played at first the part of an observer only, amid 
surroundings which he could hardly have found encouraging. He 
was the member of a small minority, altogether devoid of even such 
influence as vigorous minorities can sometimes wield. Nor even 
among his own political associates was he popular; for the acrimony 
of many Federal senators towards the son of John Adams was more 
rancorous than their natural hostility towards the Jeffersonians. Of 
this he was ceaselessly made conscious. In the Senate Chamber he 
encountered a series of snubs, the most pointed and irritating, so 
administered that he was obliged to submit in silence, and to forego 
the solace which, under like provocation in later years, he could find 
in retort, sarcasm, and invective. Worst of ‘all was the treatment 
which he experienced from Pickering, who had followed him to the 
Senate as a most uncongenial colleague. Pickering was a New England 
Puritan of the old school, vigorous and uncompromising, self-reliant 
and narrow, God-fearing, Adams-hating, pugnacious, and vindictive, — 
a Hamiltonian Federalist of the bitter type. His chief pleasure now 
waS to strew the path of his co-senator with thorns. It is hard to 
say what Mr. Adams would have done beneath such trials, had it not 
been for the Diary. That, fortunately, was a safety-valve for the 
harmless escape of sentiments which must otherwise have found a 
more mischievous vent. To these friendly pages he confided daily, 
and with an obvious sense of relief, how upright were his own inten- 
tions, how sound was his own judgment, how stupid and malicious 
were his opponents ; and certainly there was much truth in what the 
solitary and hounded senator wrote. 

As time went on, a breach began to open between Adams and the 
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Federalists concerning the relations of the United States with Great 
Britain. He could not agree with their warm feelings for the mother 
country. His foreign experience had taught him how hostile and 
contemptuous were the British feelings toward the ex-colonies. He 
knew that England's commercial policy was not only illiberal, but 
that it was purposely designed to hamper and ruin the nascent mer- 
cantile prosperity of the United States. Not, therefore, because he 
was Gallican, but because he was not Anglican, in his sympathies, he 
found himself at odds with the Federalists when matters of foreign 
policy became prominent. It was the exciting question of the em- 
bargo which finally brought the affairs of Mr. Adams to a crisis. 
Upon this measure he fairly separated from his party, and voted with 
the administration. The incensed merchants of Boston could put no 
limit to their wrath and vituperation. The legislature actually antici- 
pated the regular time for electing his successor, and chose Mr. James 
Lloyd to fill the vacancy which would not occur in regular course for 
several months to come. On the same day they passed anti-embargo 
resolutions. Mr. Adams at once sent in his resignation. He has 
been subjected to much severe censure for this tergiversation, or 
“apostasy,” as his enemies have been pleased to call it. But such 
animadversions seem unjust. The whole tenor of his life proves, if a 
long and consistent career can prove anything, that he was a consci- 
entious, independent man, ever having the courage of his convictions, 
and never knowingly influenced by selfish considerations. The mo- 
tives which he alleged were neither insufficient nor improbable ; why, 
therefore, should they not be believed? For the moment, at least, he 
was politically injured by his course: he lost his senatorship; he 
made himself very unpopular in his own State ; he greatly diminished 
his chances of future preferment, making them wholly dependent 
upon the good-will of hereditary and bitter political foes. Some per- 
sons have foolishly charged him with filial ingratitude, as if, forsooth, 
it was his duty to vote with his father’s old party in direct opposition 
to his own principles and belief! Such criticism is futile. Dispas- 
sionate posterity must recognize that Mr. Adams acted honestly, 
courageously, and disinterestedly. 

When, however, in March, 1809, President Madison, two days after 
his inauguration, offered Mr. Adams the Russian Mission, and Mr. 
Adams accepted it, the Federalist howl of apostasy swelled higher 
than ever. At the time it was doubtless sincere enough, though now 
it appears to have been wholly unjust. It made Mr. Adams utterly 
furious. He assailed his old associates vindictively with his pen, and 
an irreconcilable feud was fairly established between himself and the 
remnants of the Federal party. 

While Mr. Adams was still at St. Petersburg, it became advisable 
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to initiate negotiations for closing the disastrous war of 1812, and he 
was appointed one of the five commissioners to appear for this pur- 
pose on behalf of the United States at Ghent. The task was one of 
peculiar difficulty. It is a favorite but altogether unfounded belief in 
this country that the war of 1812 was, on the whole, rather a success 
for us than otherwise. In fact, it was greatly the contrary. The 
English had had very much the best of it, and fully appreciated their 
achievements. Their commissioners were animated by a strong per- 
sonal hostility to the United States, and presented the most prepos- 
terous and exasperating demands with even more than the usual 
measure of British insolence and offensiveness. The Americans were 
not only discouraged by such propositions, but were constantly sub- 
jected to the severest trials of temper by the intolerable manners of 
the Englishmen. At the same time they were well aware that they 
had to satisfy a people who would be content with nothing less than 
the fruits of victory, though victory itself had not been won. They 
had, moreover, not only to agree with the British, but with each other 
also; and this preliminary necessity was scarcely the easier of the 
two. Prolonged and often apparently hopeless were the bickerings 
recorded in the Diary. It was a wonder that unison was ever reached. 
Fortunately Mr. Gallatin exercised a soothing influence over his 
younger colleagues. Mr. Clay and Mr. Adams were constantly at 
variance. Their characters were fundamentally different, and two 
men could hardly be found to present a stronger contrast. There is 
an amusing sketch in the Diary, which shows Mr. Adams getting up 
between four and five o'clock in the morning to light his own fire and 
set about the studies of his long and laborious day, while the revellers, 
who had been passing the night at cards in Mr. Clay’s rooms across 
the entry, were just breaking up, and going noisily home. Yet both 
were able and patriotic ; they supplemented each other advantageously, 
and no lasting differences arose between them. Not so, however, with 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Jonathan Russell. Between these two an enmity 
grew up which had permanent and serious consequences. Mr. Rus- 
sell, who aspired to a public career, found in this mission not, as he 
hoped, a stepping-stone, but a political tombstone. He was imprudent 
to irritate such an opponent as Mr. Adams under any circumstances ; 
he was especially imprudent to do so when he was in the wrong. 
The result was that Mr. Adams rolled relentlessly over him, like the 
car of Juggernaut, leaving him with a shattered reputation as a man 
and crushed prospects as a politician. His name would be better for- 
gotten than remembered in history. 

After the conclusion of the treaty of peace Mr. Adams became 
engaged in arranging with Lord Castlereagh a treaty of commerce, 
when, on April 16, 1817, he received notice of his appointment as 
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Secretary of State in the cabinet of Mr. Monroe. He forthwith took 
his departure for the United States, which country he never again 
left. The long and varied diplomatic service which he thus quitted 
forever had been highly creditable to him, not only because he always 
performed well the business committed to him, but because, at an 
important period, he was an excellent personal representative of the 
new country at the courts of Europe. He had had the good fortune 
to enjoy even from childhood a training which freed him from all 
appearance of rawness or awkwardness in dealing with courtiers or 
diplomatists. He was accustomed to crowned heads and neblemen, 
to ministers and statesmen; he therefore held without effort or 
affectation a middle position between a dazzled servility and an offen- 
sive arrogance. He was not upon the one hand embarrassed or 
overwhelmed, nor upon the other was he led into foolish and discour- 
teous displays of so-called republican simplicity. He was dignified, 
unostentatious, and naturally independent. Without priding himself 
upon a contempt for monarchical ceremonies, he yet retained in his 
personal habits the characteristic simplicity of his New England nur- 
ture. It followed as matter of course from his behavior that he was 
thoroughly successful in winning an honest and substantial respect 
for himself, and for his country as represented by himself. The 
United States may have been more brilliantly, but has never been 
more worthily, represented. 

Upon Mr. Adams's career as Secretary of State in Mr. Monroe's 
cabinet it is needless to dwell. The “era of good feeling” left him 
little opportunity to distinguish himself save by that thorough and 
conscientious discharge of his duties which may be always predicated 
concerning him. Of course, long before the end of Monroe’s second 
term president-making began. The condition of things was excep- 
tional. No questions of policy divided the country; there could 
hardly be said to be two parties. A slight effort to make a dividing 
line out of the matter of internal improvements proved wholly ineffec- 
tual. It was a mere issue of men; all the possible candidates repre- 
sented substantially the same principles, just as do candidates for 
nomination by a party caucus nowadays. General Jackson, Mr. Craw- 
ford, Mr. Clay, and Mr. Adams divided the prospects between them. 
For a time now the Diary becomes in a certain sense uninteresting, 
since it contains, with steadily increasing exclusiveness, the gossip 
about the campaign and the candidates. But as a picture of the true 
state of Mr. Adams’s mind it is curious reading. He was profoundly 
excited by the struggle, and deeply anxious to be the successful 
aspirant. This may be read anywhere between the lines, and not 
least plainly when he tries to persuade himself into indifference, or 
expresses a resolve to encounter disappointment with a rigid and 
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unflinching aspect. The stern purpose to do no act even in the 
least degree possibly questionable is constantly and almost fiercely re- 
iterated,—not Pharisaically, but with perfect firmness and sincerity. 
The existence of a doubt in any matter sufficed to insure a negative 
determination. His conduct in this cannot be too highly admired, 
though it would have been more attractive had it been accompanied 
by more charity towards his competitors. He had the not uncommon 
failing — which, indeed, came down to him in his blood — of believ- 
ing ill of his opponents. Naturally enough, he had his ears filled with 
scandalous tales of the doings of the partisans of Jackson, Crawford, 
and Clay, and even of these gentlemen themselves ; and he could not 
bring himself heartily to discredit such stories. Yet he clung fast to 
his own integrity, though it tried him severely to think that he might 
fail because what he believed that others had stooped to he would not 
do, even with every assurance of secrecy. It is not surprising that a 
good deal of gall got into his ink just at this time. 

The result is well known. Jackson, Adams, and Crawford, having 
the highest number of electoral votes in the order named, came before 
the House of Representatives for a choice to be made between them, 
and Mr. Clay was to be president-maker. Whomsoever he should aid 
would be chosen. Having satisfied himself that Mr. Crawford was 
physically incapacitated, Mr. Clay, without hesitation, supported Mr. 
Adams ; who was thereupon duly elected and inaugurated sixth presi- 
dent of the United States. Perhaps it was gratifying to have and to 
exercise the power of making a president, but it was at least paying 
dear for the gratification to undergo such abuse as was poured upon 
Mr. Clay by the friends of General Jackson, who foolishly charged 
him with having defeated the will of the people, and even violated the 
spirit of the Constitution, in setting aside the candidate who had the 
largest electoral vote. They were too angry or too dull to see that 
the fact that the Constitution expressly directed election to be 
made from among three was conclusive against an implied obliga- 
tion to elect a specific one of these three. Moreover it appears that 
Mr. Adams almost certainly had a larger popular vote than General 
Jackson. But when Mr. Adams, in the composition of his cabinet, 
made Mr. Clay Secretary of State, the stream of indignation swelled 
to a roaring torrent. “A bargain! a bargain!” was the Jacksonian 
cry, or rather howl, all across the States of the Union. The secreta- 
ryship was the price of the presidency! So multitudes loudly said 
and firmly believed. General Jackson, narrowest and most vindictive 
of men, never doubted it to his dying day, and probably would have 
remained unconvinced by the revelations of a Day of Judgment. With 
his wonted folly, he was in time even led to declare that he had sub- 
stantial proof of it, and that the first opportunity for driving a nefa- 
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rious bargain had been offered to him. Being challenged to produce 
his evidence, he named Mr. Buchanan as the emissary who had brought 
ri + the proposition to him. Mr. Buchanan was his strong friend, but the 
General was putting his friendship to too severe a test. He only 
expressed astonishment at the possibility of such a misconception of 
anything that he could have said. His disavowal has been considered 
amply sufficient by posterity, but it had not the slightest influence 
upon General Jackson. In truth, it is long since any person versed 
in the history of that period has given the slightest credence to a ' 
tale which has sunk forever into the mass of calumnious political 
falsehoods, which do ignoble service for a brief space and never after- 
ward find a chronicler willing to send them out into the world with a 
character. Mr. Clay was the fittest man in the country to be Secre- 
tary of State. Had he not received the position, Mr. Adams would 
have been abused for omitting him on the ground of petty malice and 
dread of a dangerous political competitor. Indeed, long before Mr. 
Clay had been called upon to act in the presidential choice, he had 
expressed such an opinion of General Jackson, and of his unfitness 
for high civil office, that to have aided in making him president would 
have laid Mr. Clay open to grave and just accusations. 

Mr. Adams's administration, so inauspiciously begun, was honest, 
respectable, eminently useful to the country, but devoid of any inci- 
dent which can give interest to historical narration. Internal improve- 
ments were eagerly pushed forward ; manufactures were encour- 
aged ; foreign trade was fostered; the public debt was reduced from 
$88,700,000 to $58,600,000; an unprecedented number of treaties 
of amity and commerce was made with foreign powers ; a just and 
humane policy was maintained toward the Indian tribes ; diligence, 
thrift, and intelligence pervaded every department of the administra- 
tion. Yet it soon became obvious that Mr. Adams could not hope to 
be re-elected. He made many enemies and few friends by his rigidly 
conscientious course. He seemed not to care to make even his vir- 
tues wear a conciliatory aspect. He repudiated temptation with act- 
y ual harshness, so that those who had tempted him, as:they may have 
j 7 thought for his own advantage, could not fail to take offence at his 
curt rejection of their suggestions. He obstinately refused to make 
any removal from office except for inefficiency or dishonesty ; nay, 
he even went so far as to fill vacancies with the best men without re- 
gard to party affiliations, —so that among the Federal office-holders 
the active opponents of his administration were numerous, and many 
persons appointed by him strenuously assailed him. This policy was 
equally honorable and suicidal, yet it was but a specimen of Mr. 
Adams’s behaviour throughout his term. He was asked to insert in a 
message to Congress a paragraph to soothe South Carolina. He re- 
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plied that South Carolina was stubbornly retaining upon her statute- 
book enactments in derogation of the Constitution of the United 
States, and while this was the case he could throw no soft words to 
her. He was warned that his warm advocacy of internal improve- 
ments would lose him the State of Virginia; but he utterly dis- 
regarded the consideration. So the honest President spent four 
industrious, uncomfortable years in digging his own political grave, 
and the intrigues and falsehoods of the Jackson men might have 
been spared,— certainly to their own moral advantage, — without 
imperilling the result of the coming election. That could hardly be 
called a contest in which the whole ignorance of the country rose in 
its might and floated its excellent representative, General Jackson, 
into the presidential chair. Mr. Adams was probably not surprised, 
and such chagrin and disappointment as he may have felt he con- 
cealed with a dignity and self-control which contrasted strongly with 
the ignoble conduct of his father upon a like occasion of trial. 

How pitiable seems generally an ex-president of the United States! 
As he passes from the door of the White House our retiring chief mag- 
istrate usually becomes at once an effete creature with whom no active 
man would change places. There is no niche for him upon this side 
of his grave, and he appears such a melancholy and aimless wanderer 
upon earth as the ancients often sadly chose to depict the gloomy 
ghosts in Hades. Fortunately the independent common-sense of 
Mr. Adams enabled him to teach a lesson, by which, however, his 
less intelligent successors have profited too little. He was busily 
engaged in getting again into the active practice of the law, not alto- 
gether gladly, yet with his wonted resolute adherence to duty, when 
he had the opportunity to become the representative of his district 
in Congress. Without hesitation he accepted. “If my fellow-citi- 
- zens of the district,” he said, “should think fit to call for such ser- 
vices as it may be in my power to render by representing them in the 
twenty-second Congress, I am not aware of any just principle which 
would justify me in withholding them.” Not in exactly such lan- 
guage is office usually sought in this or any other country! Friends 
were not wanting to suggest that Mr. Adams would find himself in a 
disagreeable and embarrassing position in this inferior office. But 
to such forecastings he gave no heed. In his simple, sensible, coura- 
geous way he only saw a fitting task before him, and he set manfully 
about it. No one now, whether kindly disposed to him or not, can 
deny that he determined wisely. Far the most honorable part of his 
career was yet before him, and in no period of his life does he appear 
so great as in his long congressional service. No member ever more 
faithfully attended the sessions or bore his part more assiduously in 
all the business of the House. His industry was unlimited ; his 
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knowledge and experience, already great at the outset, steadily grew 
in fulness and accuracy; his independence was such as has never 
been seen before or since. Every question, as it arose, had his care- 
ful consideration, and received his support or his opposition solely 
upon its intrinsic and individual merits. No party affiliations con- 
trolled him ; his vote was always the honest expression of his opinion. 
He was ungracious as ever, and had an unrivalled skill in throwing 
his fellow Congressmen into fits of extreme rage. He made enemies 
with a success and imperturbability quite marvellous and amusing. 
Every one whom he opposed hated him with exceptional acrimony, 
at least for the time; and,at one time or another he opposed pretty 
much everybody. When he brought aid, on the other hand, he 
always managed to do it in such a manner as to win no friendliness 
or gratitude. From first to last he was a solitary old man. Yet he 
succeeded in mastering the respect of each successive House in which 
he took his seat. He was disliked, feared, and looked up to. At 
times his influence and the weight of his character received striking 
vindication, and upon some important occasions he was treated with 
a degree of consideration which probably surprised the very men 
who were manifesting it. He took it all—the outbursts of abuse 
and the expressions of regard —with the same equanimity, seldom 
feeling much either of elation or depression, and never once shaken 
in his supreme confidence in himself. His superb consciousness of 
rectitude stood to him in place of popularity, friendship, and sympa- 
thy, furnishing a truly remarkable spectacle of the potency of self- 
appreciating virtue. 

On Dec. 12, 1831, Mr. Adams enters in his Diary: “I presented 
fifteen petitions, signed numerously by citizens of Pennsylvania, pray- 
ing for the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade in the District of 
Columbia. . . . I made a few remarks, chiefly to declare that I should 
not support that part of the petition which prayed for the abolition 
of slavery,” etc. It was the first move in a long conflict prosecuted 
by Mr. Adams through many successive years, with no single mani- 
festation of weariness or hesitation, in the teeth of an opposition such 
as it is no exaggeration to say is without parallel in the history of any 
country. It was not only numbers that he had to encounter, but the 
tactics and mode of warfare of the slaveholders of that generation. 
Unpopularity, abuse which taxed even Southern vehemence of ex- 
pression, flashes of rage fairly appalling, personal menaces, were the 
mile-stones marking a progress which nevertheless he steadily made. 
Alone on the floor of the House did the old man daily rise, looking 
on every side into eyes which glared at him with unsuppressed fury, 
conscious that only here and there a very few silent well-wishers 
were scattered thinly along the benches, and dauntlessly presented 
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his budget of Antislavery petitions. Very imperfectly was he appre- 
ciated at the time; one less sufficient unto himself would’have starved 
for lack of friendly sustentation. But the time is coming when the 
nobleness of that bold and lonely figure is sure to earn a well-deserved 
admiration. Already Von Holst, in his “Constitutional History of 
the United States,” by far the ablest work yet written concerning this 
country, puts Mr. Adams upon a lofty pedestal, and in the praise 
which he awards sounds the note which future writers must follow. 
Seeing Mr. Adams ever ready to present their petitions, the oppo- 
nents of Slavery throughout the United States sent them to him in 
such quantity that rarely did a day pass when he did not present 
some, and more than once the numbers reached two hundred in a 
single day. The Southerners were goaded to frenzy by this incessant 
fusillade. They saw no occasion for serious alarm as to immediate 
practical results, but their temper gave way beneath the ceaseless 
irritation. After a time, finding their tormentor insensible to their 
wrath and threats, they endeavored to silence him by a parliamentary 
gag. In so doing they made a fatal blunder. They undertook to 
resist the presentation of such petitions, and thus they put him in 
the position of a vindicator of the free and general right of petition. 
Upon such an issué it was impossible that he should not prevail. 
Persons who would as soon have set their names to their own death- 
warrants as to a petition for the abolition of Slavery, yet felt that the 
right to present any petition whatsoever and to have it received was 
sacred. The only result of the agitation was a recognition of the 
right of presenting the obnoxious petitions and a resolution that they 
should when received be laid on the table, without being printed or 
referred. Notwithstanding this, the petitions continued to flow forth 
from the steadily swelling reservoir at the North, in ever increas- 
ing numbers. Mr. Adams still presented all which came to him, and 
the Southerners chafed with steadily growing fury; they emptied 
over him not vials, but torrents and very floods of wrath, malevolence, 
and abuse in every form. Now it was rage, anon it was withering con- 
tempt ; to-day he was harassed with malice, to-morrow scathed with 
magniloquent indignation. During the long years of this bitter war- 
fare, hatred and ingenuity taxed parliamentary rules to the utmost in 
the desperate effort to destroy him who seemed as phenomenal a 
creation in politics as was Briareus in mythological Nature. But he 
was indestructible. The stubborn and fierce old gladiator throve 
upon the unrelenting, unending conflict, and seemed to suck in 
greatest vigor from the atmosphere in the Hall when it was most 
thickened with the quick recoil of crimination and recrimination. He 
was never better pleased than to find himself with his back set firm 
against a sound moral principle, and the enemy striking and snarling 
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in front. In this especial contest, too, he was really fulfilling a sort of 
order of Nature, which arrayed the sturdy and independent New Eng- 
lander against the slavocrat of the South. The hostility was inborn, 
inevitable, irreconcilable. Solitary as Mr. Adams for a time appeared, 
and little as his course was approved by the gentlemen who were his 
neighbors at home, he was yet a representative of New England 
character and New England convictions. Those who assumed to 
constitute the best class in Boston at that time had little love for him, 
and opposed rather than aided his cause; but it was he who was 
instinct with New England feeling and belief, not they, as the lapse 
of time conclusively proved. The native forces of this section of the 
country were behind him ; they were not behind the clique of merchants 
and lawyers who then regarded him with so little favor, but who after- 
ward, in 1861, came over to what had been his side. It is easy now 
to see what was then obscure enough even to him, that he was fhe 
champion in the first stage of a sectional struggle, in which the ani- 
mosities were inborn and characteristic, belonging not to individuals 
scattered through both communities, but to the communities them- 
selves as such. He was able to fight with such spirit and pertinacity 
because he was opposing principles and men not only condemned by 
the deliberate convictions of his intellect, but in strong antipathy to 
the warm congenital elements of his character. 

Some of the scenes in this long and desperate struggle were excit- 
ing and typical enough to compel brief reproduction even in this lim- 
ited space. One day in February, 1837, after presenting an enormous 
number of his usual petitions, Mr. Adams said that he had another 
paper of a somewhat extraordinary character, and he would like to 
inquire whether its presentation would be in order; it purported to 
be signed by eleven slaves. Mr. Speaker Polk was startled, declined 
to decide the question, and said he would refer it tothe House. Mr. 
Adams’s long preceding array of abolitionist petitions had wearied 
members into inattention, but Mr. Polk’s obvious embarrassment 
attracted Mr. Lewis of Alabama, who asked what the petition was. 
Being told, he lost all control of himself, frothed at the mouth, turned 
toward Mr. Adams, and ejaculated at the top of his voice, “ By God, 
Sir! this is not to be endured any longer!” “Treason! treason!” 
screamed half a dozen other members. “Expel the old scoundrel! 
Put him out! Do not let him disgrace the House any longer!” A 
resolution was moved that Mr. Adams, having presented a petition 
signed by negro slaves, and so given “color to an idea” that bonds- 
men might petition, should be brought to the bar of the House and 
censured by the Speaker. Another motion for the rejection of the 
petition fell so far short of the intensity of the occasion that it was 
promptly withdrawn. It was intimated that if such an offender were 
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to escape unchastised, Southern representatives would do well to go 
home. Mr. Alford wished the paper to be burned by order of the 
House. Mr. Haynes moved that Mr. Adams deserved the “severest 
censure of this House, and is censured accordingly.” So the rain of 
invective and of condemnatory resolutions pelted upon the aged and 
solitary head of the stubborn vindicator of the right of petition; yet 
the hardy old combatant never flinched, but felt quite at home and 
perhaps rather enjoyed himself amid the wild din and tumult. “I 
suppose that if I shall be brought to the bar of the House I shall not 
be struck mute by the previous question before I have an opportunity 
to say a word or two in my own defence,” he said. His “word or 
two” proved, as usual, very rasping. He reminded gentlemen that he 
had presented no petition at all, but had only asked a question ; he 
notified Mr. Lewis that his resolution did not coincide with the 
petition, which prayed that Slavery should zot be abolished; he 
made the most irate laugh at the ridiculous and unfortunate phrase, 
“ giving color to an idea.” He did not, however, content himself with - 
a mere sparring exhibition, but in profound earnest made an eloquent 
appeal in behalf of the universal right of petition without regard to 
the social status of the petitioners. In time his antagonists became 
heartily disgusted with the contest ; for, apart from such soundness as 
had to be conceded to his position on the general right of petition, 
they had been over hot-headed and had blundered into absurd as well 
as indefensible attitudes. They proposed to lay the whole subject on 
the table ; but Mr. Adams strenuously resisted this, being relentlessly 
bent upon having the fight out. Thereupon the excitement again 
waxed furious. The more perturbed among the Southerners sent for 
their esteemed champion, Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, absent on other 
business. They told him that the Union was in danger. Breathless, 
he rushed into the Hall; but upon learning the cause of the summons 
his indignation was vented upon his discomfited friends. “Is that 
all?” he said scornfully. “In my opinion, slaves are the very persons 
who should petition. . . . The country, I believe, is safe.” He helped 
matters toa conclusion, if not quite in the way expected by his friends. 
The House let Mr. Adams drop from its scorched fingers and was 
content to resolve that it could not “receive said petition without 
disregarding its own dignity and the rights of a large class of citizens 
of the Southwest and the Constitution of the United States.” It ap- 
peared afterward that the paper was a forgery designed only to get 
Mr. Adams into trouble. 

Much mofe furious and exciting were the scenes enacted some five 
years later, upon the presentation by Mr. Adams of the petition of 
forty-five citizens of Haverhill, praying Congress forthwith to take 
measures for peaceably dissolving the Union, on the ground, of course, 
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of the impossibility of free and slave communities existing in har- 
mony beneath the same government. At the same.time he moved 
that the petition be referred to a select committee, with instructions 
to report an answer assigning reasons why its prayer ought not to be 
granted. Now at last the Southern faction congratulated itself upon 
having this implacable adversary helplessly in their power through 
his own folly. Surely he had stepped over the brink into the abyss 
of utter destruction! They overlooked his motion, and regarded only 
his presentation of the villanous document. Amid the uproar, while 
one moved to burn the petition and another to censure Mr. Adams, 
others were discussing the possibility of expelling him. It was, 
however, a little doubtful whether the two-thirds vote, necessary for 
carrying this measure, could be secured ; and accordingly some in- 
genious resolutions were framed, in the preamble to which it was 
clearly implied that Mr. Adams had been guilty of perjury and of 
high treason ; and it was then declared that he had offered an indignity 
to the House and an insult to the people of the United States ; that 
he well deserved expulsion, but that, of its grace and mercy, the 
House would be content only to censure him. It is impossible here 
to rehearse, ever so briefly, the tale of the conflict which ensued, and 
which endured through many days. It was the old struggle,—a 
solid South against John Quincy Adams; and the familiar encounter 
had the familiar ending. The trenchant tongue of the old man 
carried the wonted havoc among the numbers of his opponents. His 
blows fell savagely, and one Southern member after another writhed 
beneath them and sickened of the warfare. At last, by a vote of one 
hundred and six to ninety-three, the whole matter was laid upon the 
table. 

Such narrations show how dangerous an opponent Mr. Adams was 
in debate, though he never annihilated an adversary in any such 
magnificent duel as that in which Mr. Webster destroyed Colonel 
Hayne. His power certainly was of a different description. He 
was not an orator either by nature or by art. His voice was shrill 
and piercing, excellent enough for the mere purpose of making itself 
heard, but very disagreeable. His personal appearance was bad. He 
was short, thickset, and rotund. His shiny bald head used to grow 
purple with excitement. With advancing years his eyes became very 
rheumy, and drops would often pursue each other down his cheeks. 
His hands trembled with an affection which grew upon him painfully 
in later life, and would have been utterly destructive of any grace in 
gesticulation, if, indeed, he had ever had any grace to be destroyed. 
Altogether, as may be imagined, what he said received no adventitious 
aid from the manner of the saying. Add to this that he never was 
popular, that he had if possible less faculty for conciliating good-will 
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than even for oratory, and we may be sure that all the influence 
which he had he fully deserved. But if he made himself disliked, 
he also made himself dreaded; for though in self-defence his temper 
might get thoroughly heated, yet his brain seemed always to be per- 
fectly cool. All the immense resources which industry and experience 
were steadily augmenting throughout a long life—an accumulation 
which began when he was actually a child — were ever at his dis- 
posal ; and his well-trained power of logical reasoning worked in the 
most exciting crises with all the even regularity of machinery. His in- 
vective and sarcasm were of the fiercer sort, — thrust and-slash, — and 
ever left rankling hatred and exasperation behind. Few indeed were 
the members of Congress, during his time, who did not carry in one or 
more deep and sensitive scars the mementos of his merciless handi- 
work. Sometimes attempts were made to cowand overawe him. He 
was menaced with political disgrace, expulsion from the House, crim- 
inal prosecution, the penitentiary, even mob violence and assassination. 
But a more fearless man never lived. During the debate concerning 
the petition for the dissolution of the Union, he writes in his Diary: 
“I produced the anonymous letter from Jackson, South Carolina, 
Jan. 20, 1842, threatening me with assassination, and the engraved 
portrait of me with the mark of a rifle-ball in the forehead, with 
motto ‘To stop the music of John Quincy Adams,’ etc.” Such work 
was as ludicrously mistaken as it was disgracefully wicked. 

Yet amid all these storms Mr. Adams had the respect and confi- 
dence of a large proportion of the members of the House to a degree 
which they themselves perhaps were hardly aware of, and yet which 
was proved upon some rare occasions of trial. A notable illustra- 
tion was furnished at the organization of the XXVI. Congress. 
When on Dec. 2, 1839, the members came together, it was well- 
known that the seats of five members from New Jersey, bringing the 
regular certificate, would be contested, and that the determination of 
the dispute would also determine the political character of the House. 
Clerk Garland, acting according to custom as chairman, paused in the 
roll-call when he came to New Jersey, and proposed to omit the State 
altogether, leaving the matter for subsequent settlement. It was an 
unjustifiable proceeding, since his sole function was to call the names 
of delegates having regular certificates, the House having subse- 
quently to settle all contests as they should arise; but the object was 
to throw the formation of committees,into the hands of the Demo- 
crats. Immense excitement at once prevailed, and several motions 
were offered, which, however, the clerk declared himself to have no 
authority to put prior to organization. As Mr. Adams wrote in the 
Diary, these two decisions formed together “an insurmountable objec- 
tion to the transaction of any business, and an impossibility of organ- 
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izing the House.” Not even an adjournment could be regularly taken. 
Mr. Wise, as the members poured out, shouted “ Now we are a mob!” 
The condition was ridiculous, disgraceful, and not without serious 
possibilities of danger. The suggestions of the party leaders helped 
not at all. At last, on the fourth day, there seemed a general feeling 
that the only hope lay in recourse to Mr. Adams. He agreed to inter- 
fere, greatly to the relief of many anxious members, and rose to address 
the House. He was received asa deus ex machina. “ Fellow-citizens, 
members elect of the XXVI. Congress of the United States,” he 
began. Then, after dealing to the clerk a well-deserved denunciation, 
he appealed to the House to organize itself, and offered a resolution 
“ordering the clerk to call the members from New Jersey possessing 
the credentials from the governor of the State.” Resolutions enough 
had been offered before, and the obstruction had only then been 
reached when the clerk had declared his lack of authority to put the 
question upon them. So now the cry went up: “ How shall the 
question be put?” “I intend to put the question myself!” cried 
the old man, fully equal to the emergency. At once a tumult of 
applause resounded on all sides. A proposition from Rhett of South 
Carolina to put Mr. Adams in the chair was greeted with a shout 
which filled the Hall; and in a few moments, Williams, of North 
Carolina, and Rhett conducted the venerable ex-president to the 
chair. Many days of stormy debate followed, during which his firm 
and even hand fully justified this action of his fellows. It must be 
admitted that the Southerners behaved very handsomely by their old 
foeman upon this occasion. Mr. Wise said: “ And if, when you shall 
be gathered to your fathers, I should be asked to select the words which 
in my judgment are calculated to give at once the best character of 
the man, I would inscribe upon your tomb this sentence: ‘I will put 
the question myself !’” ° 

This epitaph would have been a good one, but it was not to be 
needed quite yet. More than nine years of unremitted toil in the 
familiar fields were still before Mr. Adams before his death called 
forth another manifestation of the great esteem and respect in which 
he was held. On Feb. 21, 1848, he was present in his seat with his 
wonted regularity, answered to his name, and voted. Near half-past 
one o'clock the Speaker, being about to put a question, was inter- 
rupted by the members around Mr. Adams, who observed him to be 
in convulsions. It was his second stroke of paralysis. Some cried 
that he had fainted, others that he was dead. He was indeed dying 
in the harness. The House was hastily adjourned, and the uncon- 
scious statesman was borne to the Speaker's room, where he lay, past 
all medical aid, breathing but insensible, until the second day follow- 
ing, February 23, when he expired. His last audible words were: 
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“This is the last of earth ; I am content.” Upon the tablet erected 
to his memory were inscribed in large letters the words, “ Alteri Sa- 
culo.” They were well selected ; few men have left behind them a 
fame so sure to be magnified by the judgment of posterity as did 
John Quincy Adams. The motto was, however, less fortunately fol- 
lowed by the letters A and 2,—certainly susceptible of an inter- 
pretation to which the distinguished family, wherein the deceased 
was after all only a single link, might not unreasonably object. 

Joun T. Morse, Jr. 








FROUDE’S DEFENCE OF HENRY THE 
EIGHTH. 


ii is pleasanter to think well than ill of a man or an epoch. The 

author who has swept away the infamy with which prejudice or 
malignity has clouded a conspicuous actor in the world’s history, and 
shown us self-abnegation where we have seen only cruelty, steadfast 
devotion to principle where we have seen only arbitrary passion, moral 
grandeur instead of deformity, championship of political and relig- 
ious reform instead of an embodiment of tyranny and persecution, is 
worthy of all praise. He has not merely rescued a deserving name 
and done service to justice and truth, — he has transformed some of 
the darkness of history into light, and some of. its hideousness into 
sublimity ; given us satisfaction in place of regret, and pleasure in 
place of pain. But the panegyrist who under the guise of history 
foists upon the world an apology of crime, names passion moral prin- 
ciple, and lacquers over guilt with the praises which belong to virtue, 
earns no such gratitude. The artifices of an advocate as ill become 
a historian as a judge. 

Romanists and Protestants have regarded the leading characters of 
the sixteenth century from very different standpoints, and none have 
been mere earnestly discussed from either standpoint than Henry the 
Eighth. These opposing sects —one looking upon him as an arch- 
rebel against the Church, the other, as the deliverer of the Church 
—have been substantially unanimous in condemnation of his conduct 
towards his ministers, his wives, and his children. During the present 
century several writers have questioned this verdict. Foremost among 
them is Mr. Froude. He addresses a public prepared to welcome a 
satisfactory vindication of Henry, places himself in an attitude to 
exclude the suspicion of partisan advocacy by introducing his subject 
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under the title of “ History of England,” brings great industry and 
zeal to his work, and urges his plea with the skill of an accomplished 
writer and the enthusiasm of an ardent admirer. 

Has he succeeded? In seeking the answer to this question, I can 
only glance at such portions of his sketch as deal with the most con- 
spicuous incidents of Henry's life, and seem best to illustrate the 
method of his argument. 

Henry entered on his career under most fortunate circumstances. 
His title was undisputed. His country was exceptionally prosperous ; 
holding the recognized balance of power in Europe, England had 
peace with honor at home and abroad, in fact as well as in name. A 
new world in the West and a new avenue to the old world in the 
East had just been opened to her commerce. It was the dawn of the 
religious reformation. Henry was physically and intellectually fitted 
to make the most of these vast opportunities, —a prince just stepping 
into manhood, with a magnificent physique, having but a single match 
in England in the tournament, able to draw with ease the strongest 
bow borne by the yeomen of his guard, with superior intellectual vigor 
and scope, conversant with four languages, well-schooled in literature, 
science, and theology, endowed with a will of overwhelming force, 
of an engaging presence and natural dignity of manner. With 
such endowments, entering upon the kingdom of this beautiful and 
prosperous land and brave, loyal, and powerful people, at this most 
eventful period, he had only to prove true to the common dictates 
of manhood in order to exercise a commanding and most beneficent 
influence on the world’s history, and secure a most honorable and 
enduring place among the world’s great names. 

Nothing can be more significant as to the use which Henry made 
of his opportunities than the fact that so ardent an admirer as Mr. 
Froude has not found a single conspicuous incident of his reign in 
which it was not necessary to make a labored defence of the part he 
bore in it, The executions of Empson, Dudley, and Buckingham, and 


other prefatory manifestations of that despotism which never spared - 


or pitied any who gave personal offence or might stand in the way of 
personal schemes or caprices, Mr. Froude either excuses or extols. 
But it is to the popular prejudice against the divorce from Catharine 
of Aragon that he first addresses his full strength. He cannot and 
does not deny that Catharine was a queen of unblemished charaeter, 
the mother of several of Henry's children, — some dead, one living, — 
more than twenty years his wife, brought to the kingdom a stranger 
from a distant home, thrown in a special manner upon the protection 
of her husband, in mind, character, and dignity an honor to her posi- 
tion. He does not cite a word or act of hers unworthy a queen ; 
but he labors long and earnestly to prove that the divorce was an act 
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of self-sacrifice to which Henry’s acute conscience and tender love of 
his people impelled him. The king’s conscience, according to Mr. 
Froude, troubled him lest his marriage with Catharine might have 
been illegal ; and he felt it his duty to insure an undisputed succes- 
sion. The absolute inconsistency of the two pleas does not occur to 
the prejudiced advocate. We are given a picture, intended to be 
touching, of the poor monarch wrestling and groaning in the pangs 
of remorse about this marriage of twenty years before, and struggling 
to escape from possible guilt. In the language of Froude, “The 
divorce presented itself to him as a moral obligation.” It is not 
pretended that any new fact had come to light affecting the validity 
of the marriage; but after a score of years, as the queen was ap- 
proaching her fifties, it gradually dawned upon the delicate conscience 
of the king that the bull of the pope, which granted him a dis- 
pensation to marry the widow of his deceased brother, was illegal. 
Even with the misconstruction of Scripture upon which the Romish 
prohibition to marry a brother's widow was based, it would seem clear, 
to a less acute understanding than Henry’s, that the restriction could 
only be designed to prevent abuses during the continuance of the 
first marriage, and did not imply any moral objection to the second 
marriage relation after it had once begun to exist. 

But supposing the doubt to be genuine, and that Henry, fresh from 
the theological controversies in which he had maintained the papal 
infallibility, felt called upon to question the correctness of the papal 
dispensation which authorized and sanctioned the marriage, how did 
he propose to settle the doubt? By carrying the question toa higher 
tribunal? No. There was none: the highest tribunal had already 
spoken. By going into the same tribunal, and asking the existing 
pope to pass upon a question already adjudicated by his predecessor ? 
If the authority of this tribunal was recognized, the marriage was 
already determined to be valid. If the first decision did not satisfy 
his conscience, it is hard to see how a second could. Was the question 

*to be more impartially considered the second time? Henry instructed 
his secretary to take some opportunity of speaking to the pope pri- 
vately, and of warning him “as of himself” that there was no hope 
that the king would give way ; he was “to say plainly to his Holiness 
that the king’s desire and intent convolare ad secundas nuptias non 
patitur negativum, and whatsoever should be found of bull, brief or 
otherwise, his Highness found his conscience so inquieted, his succes- 
sion in so much danger, and his most royal person in such perplexity 
for things unknown and not to be spoken of, that other remedy there 

was not but his Grace to come by one way or other, and specially at 
his hands if it might be, to the desired end, and that all concertation 
to the contrary should be vain and frustrate.” 
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What a balm to the harrowed conscience of the king a decision ob- 
tained in answer to such a demand as this would be! 

But the restless conscience still goaded him on, and his minister 
Wolsey continued to entreat the pope in the most importunate lan- 
guage to expedite the purposes of the king, lest by alienating him the 
papacy should lose one of its most potential upholders. Entreaties 
were folldwed by threats. In his instructions he says: “If his Grace 
should come to the court of Rome, he would do the same with such a 
main and army royal as should be formidable to the Pope and all 
Italy.” A cousin of Anne Boleyn— who was already selected and 
openly acknowledged as the queen’s successor — was sent to Rome 
with instructions “to announce that what he (the king) required 
must be done ; and to declare peremptorily, no more with covert hints 
but with open menace, that in default of help from Rome he would 
lay the matter before Parliament.” When it appeared that the pope 


might fail to declare the king and queen guilty of an incestuous ~ 


marriage, the conscience became still more acute; and nothing woula 
satisfy it but that the legate Wolsey, a subordinate of the pope and 
minister of the king, should have final jurisdiction of the question. 
The compunctions about the legality of the action of the superior 
tribunal were to be quieted by the decision of an inferior. That 
decision would be especially effectual in soothing the troubled mind, 
since the judge had been an advocate in the cause, was the agent 
and subject of the moving party, held his life at the discretion of 
that party, and was exposed to death and torture if he crossed an 
arbitrary monarch’s whims. 

The pope declining to refuse the queen her established right of 
appeal from the legate, the monarch found his conscience urging him 
to other expedients. Froude thinks he felt compunction about allow- 
ing the court of Rome to pass upon the question because it was a 
foreign tribunal. His remedy was to undertake to buy, or forcibly 
compel, from the universities of Europe an opinion adverse to the 
pope’s jurisdiction. I am following the facts as conceded by Mr. 
Froude. Speaking of this appeal to the universities, he says : “ Cor- 
ruption was resorted to on all sides with the most lavish unscrupu- 
lousness.” And again, speaking of France and England: “ Under 
the allied sovereigns the royal authority was openly exercised to com- 
pel such expressions of sentiment as the courts of London and Paris 
desired.” His comment is: “The substantial justice of Henry's 
cause is a reason for deploring the means to which he allowed him- 
self to be driven in pursuing it.” He states the result as follows: 
“If we sum up the results as a whole, it may be said that opinions had 
been given by about half Europe, directly or indirectly, unfavorable to 
the papal claims; and that therefore the king had furnished himself 
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with a legal pretext for declining the jurisdiction of the court of 
Rome.” This “pretext” was sufficient ; and a court of the king's 
own appointing, acting at its peril, and with significant warnings be- 
fore it of its fate if it hesitated to do his will, lifted the load from his 
burdened conscience by decreeing that he had been living in incest 
for twenty years, and by branding his innocent and fajthful wife and 
his only daughter with infamy. The “moral obligation” Was satis- 
fied. The possibility that he might incur the guilt pronounced by 
Scripture against him who putteth away his wife and taketh another 
never disturbed that sensitive conscience. 

But patriotism as well as conscience forced Henry to the divorce, 
Mr. Froude says, because the necessity of insuring the succession 
was in itself an abundant justification of the proceeding. 

The succession was in no peril of conflict. There was no more 
certain way to bring it into conflict than by a second marriage while 
Catharine was living. Mary’s right of succession was not likely to 
be questioned. The right of succession of any child born of a second 
wife, to whom he was married during the life of Catharine, was sure to 
be. Nocourse could more certainly cause dissension over the suc- 
cession than that which he pursued. If there was doubt about 
Mary’s succeeding him, there was no difficulty about appointing 
either her or somebody else by act of parliament. Such an act would 
certainly have as much force and respect as the act of the commission 
which decreed his marriage to Catharine void. As matter of fact, 
Henry frequently resorted to acts of parliament for the purpose of 
fixing the succession according to his varying moods; and at length, 
finding it inconvenient to obtain a special act as often as his caprices 
changed, he obtained a general act empowering him to appoint his 
successor by will. All the appointments of his will were observed in 
their order, including that of Mary and Elizabeth, who had both been 
pronounced illegitimate. How much more easily might Mary’s suc- 
cession have been secured when no brand of illegitimacy had been 
placed on her and no contestant raised up against her ! 

But a disputed succession was not, as Mr. Froude seems to assume, 
the only danger to which England could be exposed. Not only did 
the divorce increase rather than remove any danger of conflict over 
the succession, but if such danger existed, the divorce brought new 
and far more serious and substantial dangers. It made imminent, 
and apparently almost inevitable, a war of prodigious magnitude, 
which might have utterly destroyed the nation. Such a war had to 
be looked to as a probable consequence. If the national interests 
were to have weight in a question of this kind, their weight was 
heavily against Henry and not for him. 

The world will still question, however, whether this was a matter 
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to be decided purely by policy or expediency. According to the 
Scriptural law, under which the marriage was contracted, by which 
the nation professed to be governed, and about which Henry's con- 
science was so much exercised, it certainly was not. Under the 
common law of contracts, it certainly was not. Mr. Froude seems 
hardly ready to lay it down as a rule of general application, that a 
man is justified in casting off a wife who remains faithful to every 
vow and innocent of every offence whenever he finds, or imagines, 
that some policy may be served by a new marriage; but he argues 
that limitations which apply to ordinary men should not be ex- 
tended to a king, where the interests at stake are so much larger. 
This seems hardly a plausible sophistry. If the interests at stake are 
greater, the obligations are greater, the injury done by violating them 
is greater. Both the demoralizing influence upon the public of the 
breach of a solemn obligation by a monarch and the wrong done to 
individuals are proportionately greater. Mr. Froude’s logic leads 
inevitably to the conclusion that a king is not either morally or 
legally bound to fulfil any obligation or abide by any contract, whether 
personal or political, if it seems to him that some public interest may 
be served by his breaking it. He does not limit the propriety of dis- 
carding one wife for another to the case where there is no heir. That 
was not the case with Henry. It is sufficient that the heir is not 
altogether satisfactory. So long as the king thinks there is a possi- 
bility that he may obtain a more desirable successor, he is at liberty 
to put away wife after wife, with whom he has exchanged the most 
solemn vows for life. If the rights of queens and presumptive heirs 
to the kingdom can thus be disregarded, it is hard to find any dis- 
tinction which will prevent the same rule applying to every man who 
thinks another wife might bring him a son capable of administering 
his estate more advantageously than the children of his present wife. 
It is equally difficult to find a reason why the same rule should not 
extend to all contracts, and make them terminable whenever either 
party thinks it no longer desirable to abserve them, —in other words, 
no contracts at all. The rule goes to the root of all obligation, moral 
and legal. 

Mr. Froude has not explained why it was that the conscience of} 
Henry lay dormant for well-nigh twenty years, until it was quickened 
into intense activity by the pretty face and form of Anne Boleyn.! 
He does regret that the king should have been so indiscreet as to 
have selected his future queen three years before the divorce, and 
domiciled her during that time at his palace,— much of the time 
under the same roof where Catharine and his princess daughter re- 
mained, — treated her in the presence of Catharine as already queen 
in fact, taken her with him wherever he went, and required others to 
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pay court to her as Catharine’s successor. Mr. Froude does not ex- 
plain whether it was conscience or patriotism which fed the monarch 
to heap this grossest of indignities upon his wife and daughter. He 
blames Anne, an ambitious and giddy girl, for allowing herself to 
occupy this situatién ; but excuses the middle-aged king, the husband 
and father of the outraged ones, for having placed her in it, by the 
fact that he was accustomed to look at everything from the stand- 
point of authority. 

If either conscience or security against a disputed succession were 
the motives of the divorce, we should expect the second marriage to 
be deferred at least until the question of divorce was settled, and then 
to be solemnized in a manner sufficiently public to avoid any question 
as to whether the issue were legitimate. But the only thing certain 
about the marriage to Anne Boleyn is that, if it took place at all, it 
was long before the divorce from Catharine, and was so secretly con- 
ducted that it is not to this day known where or when it occurred, by 
whom it was performed, or who were present. It was not publicly 
acknowledged until the heir, any question as to whose legitimacy 
would be extreinely perilous to the succession, was so far advanced 
that longer concealment was impossible. Even then the commission, 
which was by its decree to heal the lacerated conscience of the king, 
had not been organized. Froude thus explains the necessity for 
pushing the divorce: “ The time was pressing, for the new queen was 
enceinte, and further concealment was impossible.” This was Henry’s 
justification for a retroactive law which deprived the queen of the 
benefit of an appeal already taken, and submitted her cause — for- 
eign princess as she was— to the arbitration of his personal tools. 

Mr. Froude, conceding that some of the steps taken in pursuance 
of the divorce are to be regretted, insists that if Henry had rested on 
the grounds of his scruples:of conscience and the necessity of quiet- 
ing the succession, “our sympathies would have been unreservedly 
with him.” Again he says, “ Under these circumstances he had a 
full right to apply for a divorce.” He protests that if personal feeling 
had any place among Henry’s motives it was only “subsidiary,” and 
again says: “This demand could not be considered as in itself un- 
reasonable, and if personal feeling was combined with other motives 
to induce Henry to press it, personal feeling did not affect the 
general bearing of the question. The king’s desire was publicly 
urged on public grounds, and thus and thus only the pope was at 
liberty to consider it.” So well satisfied is he with this vindication 
that he reviews it thus: “While we regret, we are unable to blame ; 
and we cannot wish undone an act which might have spared a single 
heart, but might have wrecked the English nation. . . . Let us not trifle 
with history by confusing a political necessity with a moral crime.” 
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It is very melancholy to think of the English nation as so fragile 
that nothing short of this performance by Henry could have saved it 
from wreck. The complaisance with which the gratuitous assump- 
tion of the alternative of national disaster is again and again dragged 
in as a pretext for exalting Henry’s beastliness into patriotism, would 
do credit to any caricaturist. Froude’s serious reviews are often dis- 
tinguishable from Nasby’s humorous satires chiefly by the elegance 
of their English and the correctness of their orthography. 

But it is not enough to justify Henry. Catharine must be criti- 
cised for not in the first instance consenting to the divorce. It seems 
to be forgotten that she was a mother as well as a wife and a queen ; 
that she would have been false to her daughter and false to her family 
if she had acquiesced in an act which robbed the daughter of her 
birthright, and insulted herself and the proud race to which she be- 
longed. Compelled to see her successor installed in her place years 
before the form of annulling her marriage was completed, then ban- 
ished herself from the palace, and followed by the king's decree order- 
ing her to renounce her title and that of her daughter, and acquiesce 
in the shame put upon them both, —the majesty with which she met 
the affront and answered the officers who brought it is worthy of 
more admiration than is any act of Henry to which this most partial 
historian has been able to point :— 


** I would rather be a poor beggar’s wife and be sure of heaven, than queen of 
all the world and stand in doubt thereof by reason of my own consent. . . . I stick 
not so for vainglory, but because I know myself the king’s true wife. . . . But if 
he take me not for his wife, I came not into this realm as merchandise, nor to be 
married to any merchant; nor do I continue in the same but as his lawful wife and 
not as a subject to live under his dominion otherwise. I have always demeaned 
myself well and truly towards the king; and if it can be proved that either in writ- 
ing to the pope or to any other I have either stirred or procured anything against 
his Grace, or have been the means to any person to make any motion which might 
be prejudicial to his Grace or to his realm, I am content to suffer for it. I have 
done England little good, and I should be sorry to do it any harm. But if I should 

“agree to your motions and persuasions, I should slander myself, and confess to 
have been the king’s harlot for twenty-four years.” 


The trial can hardly be better characterized than in the language . 


with which she closes :— 


“The cause, I cannot tell by what subtle means, has been determined here 
within the king’s realm, before a man of his own making, the Bishop of Canterbury, 
—no person indifferent, I think, in that behalf. And for the indifference of the 
place, I think the place had been more indifferent to have been judged in hell; 
for no truth can be suffered here, whereas the devils themselves, | suppose, do 
tremble to see the truth in this cause so sore oppressed.” 


‘Froude thus depreciates the queen’s answer : — 
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“ Most noble-spirited and like a queen. Yet she would never have been brought 
to this extremity, and she would have shown a truer nobleness, if four years 
before she could have yielded at the pope’s etreaty on the first terms which were 
proposed to her. . . . She was required only to forget her own interests, and she 
would not forget them though all the world should be wrecked by her refusal. . . . 
But we may pass over this. It is not for an English writer to dwell upon those 
faults of Catharine of Aragon whicn Engiisii remorse has honorably insisted on 
forgetting. Her injuries, inevitable as they were, and forced upon her in great 
measure by her own wilfulness, remain among the saddest spots in the pages of 
our history.” 


Wilful and selfish indeed that she would not be a voluntary party 
to the crime against her daughter and herself! This language seems 
an insult either to the intelligence or the moral sense of the public to 
whom it is addressed. Mr. Froude apparently belongs to a class um- 
fortunately numerous in England, whose political and religious creed 
seems to be summed up in the single tenet,— that every outrage 
against a foreigner which serves to gratify an Englishman’s passion, 
ambition, or avarice is a virtue ; and every resistance to that outrage 
on the part of a foreigner is a crime. 

Passing to the second marriage, Froude exhausts his powers of 
persuasion to show that Anne must have been guilty, and Henry 
again driven on by a stern sense of duty. After exaggerating and 
drawing the most unwarrantable conclusions from every circumstance 
which can possibly be made to appear to cast a shadow upon Anne, 
he has failed to produce any evidence which, with the help of his 
brilliant and highly stimulated imagination, presents a plausible case 
against the queen. In the language of Anne herself, “it was of all 
things most important” to Henry and to the kingdom, of which the 
all-controlling order of succession was to be again affected, that the 
case should rest on no insufficient or questionable or concealed evi- 
dence. The charge that the young bride of Henry in the first flush of 
her queenhood,— the mother, in the brief period since her marriage, of 
two babes, one living and the other dead, — had during that time sought 
menial lovers is too improbable to be believed without some impar- 
tial evidence ; and nothing worthy the name of evidence is furnished. 
One wretch, in fear of torture and death, is said to have confessed to 
guilt upon the promise of pardon, and was then hung to prevent re- 
traction. Another, under the same circumstances, is said to have been 
persuaded to confess, but immediately afterward retracted and went 
to the block. The others all denied the charge. Not even circum- 
stantial evidence against them is produced. If the queen was guilty, 
there must have been obtainable evidence from other sources than the 
parties themselves, or her guilt could not have been known to Henry. 
Where was it? Froude has searched diligently for it, and searched 
in vain. A prediction of Sir Thomas More that her splendors 
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would have a stormy end is cited by Froude as a proof of her guilt! 
If More had knowledge of her guilt at the time he is reported to 
have uttered these words, it would not have remained for years a 
secret, and the proof of it then been left so deficient. This language 
was far more likely to have been founded on what More knew of 
Henry’s character than on any suspicion of Anne’s guilt. 

It is repeatedly assumed that it has been proved that Anne was not 
Henry's legal wife, because she had been before married to another. 
Now, if this were true it would, as has been suggested by a previous 
historian, destroy the very pretext upon which Anne was executed. 
For if she were not legally married to Henry, she had not been guilty 
of any breach of marriage obligation to him. The evidence which 
satisfies Mr. Froude that she had been before married is an allu- 
sion which he finds to an “impediment unknown at the time of 
the marriage, since then confessed by the Lady Anne.” There is 
nothing to show the kind of “impediment” referred to, and no 
proof of any confession of it. When we remember how liberal 
Henry and his ministers were in construing impediments, the as- 
sumption that this indefinite expression proves a prior marriage 
would be amusingly extravagant if there was no evidence to the con- 
trary. But the evidence to the contrary is direct, positive, and legally 
authenticated. The gentleman alleged to have been her husband 
denied it under oath, and there is no reason to doubt him. He does 
not appear to have been doubted at the time. 

We are asked on such evidence as this to believe that a young 
lady attached to the court, and the centre of attention as the ap- 
pointed bride of the king, was married, and yet that no whisper of 
suspicion of this was ever heard during those years between her be- 
trothal and marriage to the king, when she was the most conspic- 
uous target for scandal, and when a large part of the nation, high 
and low, had every motive which personal jealousy and political 
and religious animosity could furnish to bring to light any fact that 
could tarnish her name. If such a marriage took place and she 
confessed it, conclusive proof could easily have been obtained after 
her confession. The king and his ministers had every motive and 
opportunity to prove it. But Mr. Froude is unable to produce an 
expression which can indicate that they seriously made the charge, 
much less that they claimed to have proved it. 

The number and rank of the men concurring in Anne’s sentence 
is insisted upon as proof of her guilt. The number and rank of these 
men who knew the evidence upon which «she was sentenced, and had 


_the strongest motives for justifying the sentence, is overwhelming 


proof that there was no better evidence before them than that which» 
has been handed down to us. When we remember the: absolute 
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authority which Henry exercised over his nobles ; the utter abject- 
ness and Oriental servility with which councils, commissions, convo- 
cations, and parliaments prostituted themselves to the gratification of 
his passions ; that lords and commons were both obsequious and 


shameless enough to send to death at his bidding, without the form’ 


of trial, those in whose only offences they were themselves the active 
participators and coadjutors ; that in the present instance they were 
exposed to death if they crossed their master ; and that the queen’s 
sudden exaltation from an inferior to a superior rank had made her 
the object of their bitter jealousy and hatred,— when we remem- 
ber all this, their complicity in her death is explained without any 
- such violent presumption as that they acted upon other and better 
evidence than that by which they then or subsequently pretended 
to justify their conduct. 

But, guilty or not guilty, it was hard that Anne should plead in vain 
with her husband for an open trial. The plaintive entreaty which 
came from his late bride in the dungeon could not move the heart 
already basking in the smiles of her successor in his affection, but 
it still sounds its sorrowful notes in our ears :— 


“Try me, good King! but let me have a lawful trial, and let not my sworn 
enemies sit as my accusers and my judges. Yea, let me receive an open trial, 
for my truth shall fear no open shame. Then shall you see either my innocence 
cleared, your suspicions and conscience satisfied, the ignominy and slander of the 
world stopped, or my guilt openly proved; so that whatever God or you may 
determine of me, your Grace may be freed from an open censure ; and my offence 
being lawfully proved, your Grace is at liberty, both before God and man, not 
only to execute worthy punishment on me as an unlawful wife, but to follow your 
affections, already settled on that party for whose sake I now am as I am. 

“ But if you have already determined of me, and that not only my death but an 
{nfamous slander must bring you the enjoying of your desired happiness, then I 
desire of God that he will pardon your sin therein and likewise my enemies, the 
instruments thereof. . . . My last and only request shall be that myself may only 
bear the burden of your Grace’s displeasure, and that it may not touch the inno- 
cent souls of these ppor gentlemen who, as I understand, are likewise in strait 
imprisonment for my sake. If ever I have found grace in your sight, if ever the 
name of Anne Boleyn hath been pleasing in your ears, even then let me obtain this 
request, and I will leave to trouble your Grace any further. From my most dole- 


ful prison in the Tower, your most loyal and ever faithful wife, 
“ ANNE BOLEYN.” 


Froude thinks the tone of this letter unbecoming in a wife towards 
her husband ! 

The fact that Henry was paying open court to Jane Seymour 
before he became suspicious of Anne, and married her almost before 
the blood of Anne was dry on the block, does not suggest any sus- 
picion of personal motives. Henry, dragging from her infant daugh- 
ter his young wife just risen from the bed in which she had given 
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birth to a dead son, branding this the second of his living daughters 
as illegitimate, and sending the mother to the most ignominious of 
deaths while he was in dalliance with her rival, awakens no revul- 
sion in the historian’s breast. His censures are for Anne, to whom 
he seems, with remarkable assurance, to think he has succeeded in 
transferring all the blame. “It has been no pleasure for me,” he 
says, “to rake among the evil memories of the past to prove a person 
guilty whom the world has ruled to have been innocent. Let the 
blame rest with those who have forced upon our history the alterna- 
tive of a re-assertion of the truth, or the shame of noble names which 
have not deserved it at our hands.” The noble names referred to 
are Henry and his instruments. He then appeals to the prejudices 
and self-interest of the Protestants, whom he accuses of having 
“courted an infamy for the names of those to whom they owe their 
being, which, staining the fountain, must stain forever the stream 
which flows from it.” If every stain on the character of Henry 
the Eighth is to be communicated forever to the character of Protes- 
tantism, it were better that Protestantism had never been born. 
Fortunately this assumption is as illogical as many others by the 
same author. Henry the Eighth never had any intimate acquaint- 
ance with Protestantism ; and if he had been one of its founders, it 
would by no means follow that all his blemishes were communicated 
to it. This kind of appeal is introduced repeatedly, as if it were a 
religious duty to believe Henry always right and his victims always 
wrong. 

When Jane Seymour died upon the birth of her first child, a few 
months after her marriage, it would seem natural that a husband of 
any affection and sensibility would have been too much saddened by 
the circumstances of her death to entertain the thought of another 
marriage at least for some months ; but negotiations were on foot 
immediately for Jane’s successor. Henry proposed to Francis of 
France to meet him at Calais, bringing with him the first ladies of 
his kingdom, from whom Henry might make his selection. Francis, 
though anxious to conciliate Henry, was not willing to drive the ladies 
of France to auction, like a herd of cattle. Anne of Cleves, however, 
was soon fixed upon; partly, it seems, because she was reported to be 
large of stature, which was a great commendation to Henry, and’ 
partly because he fancied a flattering portrait. She did not prove 
to be so attractive in person as he had anticipated, and proceedings 
for divorce were immediately instituted. During their pendency, 
Cromwell, who had conducted the negotiations for the marriage, 
though he had probably never seen Anne until after the king had, 
was sent to the block. Anxiety about the succession or any public 
interest cannot be pleaded here, for this divorce could only bring 
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foreign complications, and threatened serious consequences. There 
seems to be no room for the plea of conscience again, but Froude is 
not dismayed. He has just explained that Henry’s entering into 
negotiations for marriage immediately upon the death of Jane was 
not due to any desire of his own, but was a yielding of his personal 
inclinations to the interests of the nation, — spending much pathos 
over the self-sacrifice of the monarch, which amusing theory he 
bases upon a quotation from a state paper, reciting in the usual 
court phrases the king’s gracious condescension and his “ tender 
zeal to his subjects, which has formed his mind to be indifferent to 
his own wishes.” He now thinks Henry ought not to have been 
held to a marriage. which was not to his taste, though it might cost 
a disturbance of all England’s alliances to free him from it. It 
should be remembered that Henry had seen Anne before the day 
of his marriage, and her uncomely features were not discovered unti! 
after marriage. If another heir to the crown was, as Froude asks us 
to believe, the only inducement to this marriage, Anne seems to have 
been well qualified to produce a robust prince. But that delicate 
conscience has again to play its part! We are told that Henry 
“grew superstitious about his repugnance, which he regarded as 
an instinct forbidding him to do an unlawful thing.” The nominal 
grounds of the divorce were, that Henry had never inwardly given 
his consent; that he had not consummated the marriage; and that 
there existed a pre-engagement of Anne, which, however, was ad- 
mitted to have been cancelled by mutual consent before the engage- 
ment to Henry. Prior contracts seem to have been favorite devices 
in Henry’s divorce proceedings. 

Froude pronounces this divorce “undoubtedly legal,” and gives 
as areason that Anne would have been entitled to a divorce a vin- 
culo from Henry. In other words, because Henry's conduct would 
have entitled her to a divorce from him it gave him a legal right to 
a divorce from her. Froude’s law and logic are equally at fault. 
Anne was not legally entitled to a divorce a vinculo ; and if she had 
been, it gave Henry no right of divorce against her. If his default 
had entitled her to a release, it certainly did not so entitle him. 

This is Mr. Froude’s view of the case from a legal standpoint. 
How for his view from the moral standpoint ?; He says :— 


‘‘ Nor could the most scrupulous person, looking at the marriage upon its own 
merits, pretend that any law, human or divine, would have been less outraged by 
the longer maintenance of so unhappy a connection.” 


The questions of conscience, which earlier played so prominent a 
part, have dropped from sight. 
As usual, the next wife seems to have taken the king’s fancy 
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before her predecessor was disposed of. Henry's delicacy of senti- 
ment, causing such a revulsion at the plain features of the virtuous 
Anne as to justify his divorce, was at the same time impelling him 
towards a common prostitute,— for such, according to Mr. Froude, 
was his fifth queen. 

Catharine Howard may have furnished her husband with a better 
excuse for her execution than her predecessors, but it is difficult seri- 
ously to follow Mr. Froude in his lamentations over the new cup of 
grief thus brought to the king. There seems to be no evidence that 
the execution of any of his wives caused him a moment's sadness or 
regret. Catharine Parr, the sixth of the list, was apparently at one 
time in imminent danger of following the others to the block, because 
of a careless utterance on some trivial point of theology ; but she art- 
fully saved herself by pretending to have used the expression simply 
to draw from her husband his overwhelming refutation of the error. 

I have not time to follow Froude through his apologies of the 
treatment of Wolsey, which death prevented from culminating in 
execution ; of the execution of Robert Aske, after Henry had ob- 
tained his surrender upon an express pardon; of the execution of 
Sir Thomas More and Archbishop Fisher, of Cromwell, of the 
Duchess of Salisbury, and of the many other victims of his caprices 
or passion; or of the acts of succession, and the oaths which 
accompanied them, —acts which in themselves and in the method of 
their execution rival the worst features of the Inquisition. For all 
these Mr. Froude finds a justification, and often when we stand 
aghast he bursts forth into eulogy. 

But I cannot conclude without a word upon Henry's claim to rank 
as the founder of the Protestant Church, upon which Mr. Froude 
loves to dwell. To me the claim seems utterly without support. 
That he was the most dogmatic of Romanists during the twenty 
years of his reign which preceded his quarrel with the pope over the 
annulment of his marriage his controversial writings upon the Ger- 
man Reformation, as well as the policy of his government, sufficiently 
witness. Henry, when he quarrelled with Rome because it would not 
do his bidding, did not destroy, or pretend to destroy, any of the ob- 
noxious authority which the Church had claimed to exercise over the 
consciences of men, but only transferred that authority from the pope 
to himself; and if it could have been held and exercised by himself 
and his successors, as he designed it should be, the transfer would 
have been an unfortunate one. Henry claimed, and endeavored to ex- 
ercise, over the beliefs and consciences of his subjects, as well as over 
their outward conduct, an authority as absolute as that ever claimed 
by any pope, —and far more arbitrary, for it knew no limitations of 
usage or precedent. It was one moment a deadly offence to believe 
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what it was the next moment equally fatal to doubt. Conscience 
and religious belief had to shift with every whim of the monarch. 
This despotic authority over the conscience did not limit itself to 
religious belief, which might be supposed to concern the soul of the 
subject, but extended to any abstraction upon which it might please 
the monarch to prescribe an opinion. To have secretly doubted the 
validity of the dispensation under which Henry was first married 
would at one time have sent the most loyal subject to the stake as a 
heretic ; to have secretly doubted its invalidity would soon after have 
sent him to the scaffold as a traitor, though in either instance he 
might have been ready to swear obedience to the laws and decrees 
as they stood, and to the order of succession established under them. 

The authority assumed and most extravagantly exercised by Henry 
was, in the language of the act of parliament recognizing it, “to visit 
and repress, redress, reform, order, correct, restrain, or amend all 
errors, heresies, abuses, offences, contempt, and enormities which fall 
under any spiritual authority or jurisdiction.” The title given him 
was “Only Supreme Head on Earth of the Church of England.” To 
doubt even secretly the legality of this authority or this title was 
high treason. Silence was no protection, for any person might be 
arrested and cross-questioned as to his opinions at the will of the 
king or his ministers, and if entrapped into an unsatisfactory answer, 
be sent to the block or stake. One act of parliament authorized 
Henry or his successors at will to annul any law enacted before he 
was twenty-four years of age; another made his proclamations of 
equal force with acts of parliament ; another authorized him to dis- 
pose of the crown by will. The six articles passed at Henry’s dicta- 
tion during the latter part of his reign represent the progress which 
Protestant belief had made. In them the denial of the real presence 
in the communion bread was made punishable by the double penalty 
of burning, as in case of heresy, and forfeiture, as in case of treason, 
without even the poor privilege of abjuring. The perpetual obligation 
of vows of chastity, private masses, the celibacy of the clergy, and 
auricular confessions were enforced by imprisonment at the king's 
pleasure in the first instance, and by death if this did not prove 
sufficient. Even this arbitrary law was strained to additional severity 
in the execution. Torture and burning by slow fire were inflicted 
for simply doubting that the real body of Christ was actually present 
in the eucharist. Not a very advanced state of Protestantism cer- 
tainly! But Henry broke up the religious houses, it is said. Yes, 
some of them ; among them some of the best and some of the worst, 
—not from principle, for he not only continued the system but in- 
flicted the heaviest penalties for resistance to it. ‘These houses had 
large possessions and large revenues. These possessions and rev- 
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enues were appropriated for the king’s personal uses, and the many 
who were dependent upon them were robbed of their only support. 
Henry undoubtedly broke down some barriers which stood in the 
way of the Reformation, but it was as barriers to the gratification of 
some personal whim that he laid his hand upon them. If we had to 
choose between living under the spiritual administration of the Pope 
of Rome and that of Henry the Eighth, I think many of us would 
prefer the Pope. 

Great in many respects Henry undoubtedly was, or he could never 
have ruled Englishmen with an absolute despotism ; but the praise of 
a reformer as ill becomes him as that of a dutiful husband, a gentle 
father, or a benign sovereign. Throughout his reign England was 
ablaze with fires in which her true Protestants were roasting, while 
her scaffolds were repeatedly dripping with the blood of those who 
had the strongest and tenderest claims on his protection, sympathy, 
and love. If with Mr. Froude we could believe his minister and 
wives deserving of their fate, we should still be chilled and horror- 
stricken at the inhuman effrontery with which he conducted himself 
amid these sad scenes, and heaped gratuitous insults and outrages 
upon the unfortunates, and upon his innocent daughters. To those 
who believe them, almost without exception, to have been guiltless 
of any offence that furnished a warrant for their fate, to have gone 
to death, and shame worse than death, merely to gratify his personal 
passion, an effort to exalt this hideous atrocity into moral heroism is 


monstrous. 
Rospert H. PARKINSON. 
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emcee Economy is sometimes defined as the science of 
exchanges. Bastiat says: “ Exchange is Political Economy, — 
it is society itself; for it is impossible to conceive society as existing 
without exchange, or exchange without society.” 
Freedom of exchange, for that which he has produced or acquired, 
is undoubtedly the inherent right of every man. The value of what- 
. ever we may possess depends largely on our being able to dispose of 
it, — that is to say, to exchange it for something else. The more wide 
and unrestricted the sphere in which we may make this exchange, 
the more do our possessions increase in value. Absolute freedom of 
exchange, however, has its limitations; and these are of two kinds, 
—namely, natural and artificial. As illustrations of the former may 
_ be mentioned intervening distance, an ocean or a mountain range, a 
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rocky ledge in a harbor channel, and, what is of temporary duration, 
a winter storm or a snow blockade. The injurious influence of any of 
these obstacles upon two persons or two communities separated and 
kept apart by them, and also upon the property on both sides which 
it is desired to exchange mutually, is apparent to everybody ; and the 
removal of such obstacles, in effect or actually, is admitted on every 
hand to be a blessing. Is the result to an individual or a community, 
or to property, the less hurtful when the limitations to the exercise of 
the right of free exchange are imposed not by natural but by artificial 
causes, — that is to say, by the act of man, whether it be the interven- 
tion of physical and irresponsible force, or the interference of stat- 
ute law? The tolls levied in the Middle Ages upon the traffic of 
the Rhine, by the fierce chieftains dwelling in the fortresses whose 
picturesque ruins now add such a charm to the banks of that noble 
river,! or by the warlike masters of the rocky heights of Tarifa upon 
the commerce of the Mediterranean as it passed between the pillars 
of Hercules, were, and must be acknowledged by everybody to have 
been, an unmixed and undisguised evil. The embargo laid upon a 
port or a line of sea-coast during a time of war is and must be, and is 
intended to be, in like manner disastrous. Can the result be an 
absolute good, when the obstacle in the way of free exchange comes 
not from a tyrant’s castle, or from a blockading squadron, but from a 
legislative enactment, — by the levy of a local or national impost or 
tax? 

It is conceded, of course, that the inherent rights of the individual 
may properly be circumscribed in their exercise for the common good ; 
that restraint may be put upon his methods of action in various ways, 
and that his property may be taxed on an equal footing with that of 
his fellow-citizens. It is only just that he should be made to contrib- 
ute, according to his ability, to the maintenance of the civil institu- 
tions under which he lives, which afford protection to himself and his 
family, and which give a more positive and permanent value to the 
property which remains to him after the assessment and collection of 
an equitable tax. Still this tax can hardly be called a good in itself ; 
it is a price paid, or assumed to be paid, for an equivalent received 
from the Government in protection and safety. If this equivalent 
were not a necessity, and if the citizen could enjoy and control the 
possession, use, and disposition of that which he calls his own, without 
abatement or diminution, certainly he would be by so much the bet- 
ter off. The smaller the sum, then, deducted for the proper purposes 


1 Dr. Edward Young, in his “ History of Customs Tariff Legislation,” reminds us that 
the present royal House of Hohenzollern takes its name from the tariff system. The ances- 
tors of the Emperor William were the lords who kept the upper toll on the Rhine, from 
which they derived their revenues ; hence their name of Hohenzollern, or upper toll-takers. 
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of government, the better it must be for all concerned. As a well 
known writer has said: “ A diminution of taxation, or of the expense 
of government, benefits the public precisely in the same way that 
a diminution of the cost of food or of any useful or desirable com- 
modity benefits individuals.” 

Taxes are of two kinds, direct and indirect. The latter have al- 
ways had the preference with rulers and legislators in constitutional 
countries ; and the reason for this is plain. The burden of direct 
taxation is obvious and cannot be concealed; while an indirect tax, 
which makes no open demand upon the citizen for a specific portion 
of his income, does not so readily arouse his suspicions and criticisms 
in reference either to the objects for which the money is collected or 
the ways in which it is disbursed. The articles upon which income 
is expended being taxed, rather than the income itself, the actual 
amount of the taxation is not immediately apparent. Hence, this 
form of taxation is, upon the whole, more acceptable than the other 
to the people themselves. Without stopping to discuss the relative 
merits of the two systems, we proceed to the consideration of one 
class of indirect taxes ; namely, customs duties, or duties on imports. 

It is said that customs were in force in England before the Con- 
quest; but the king's claim to them was first established by statute 
early in the reign of the first Edward. “ Moderate duties on imports,” 
says McCulloch, “are about the most productive and least objection- 
able of taxes. They are collected with the greatest possible facility, 
involving no inquiry into the circumstances of individuals, as is the 
case with taxes on income and property, nor any interference of any 
sort with the processes carried on in the arts, as is sometimes the 
case with excise duties.” It must not be lost sight of, however, that 
customs duties, like all other taxes, are not in themselves a blessing, 
nor should they ever be prized as an end, but only as the means to an 
end. They may and they should be so laid that their incidence shall 
produce the minimum of interference and cost to those who pay them ; 
but at the best, being a limitation upon the freedom of commercial 
intercourse, they are nothing else than a necessary evil. If they could 
be altogether dispensed with, the world would certainly be better off 
without them. We have this testimony in favor of unrestricted free- 
dom of trade from a great Tory minister of the last generation, Lord 
Liverpool, quoted with approbation by Mr. Webster in his tariff speech 
of April, 1820, in the House of Representatives. Said the English 
premier : — 


“Of the soundness of that general principle I can entertain no doubt of what 
would have been the great advantages to the civilized world, if the system of unre- 
stricted trade had been acted upon by every nation from the earliest period of its 
commercial intercourse with its neighbors. If to those advantages there could 
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have been any exceptions, I am persuaded that they would have been but few; and 
I am also persuaded that the cases to which they would have referred would not 
have been in themselves connected with the trade and commerce of England. 
But we are now in a situation in which —I will not say that a reference to the 
principle of unrestricted trade can be of no use, because such a reference may 
correct erroneous reasoning, but in which—it is impossible for us, or for any 
country in the world, but the United States of America, to act unreservedly on that 
principle. The commercial regulations of the European world have been long 
established and cannot suddenly be departed from.” 


Supposing a proposition to be made to England by a foreign State 
for free commercial intercourse, Lord Liverpool said further : — 


“It would be impossible to accede to such a proposition. We have risen to our 
present greatness under a different system. Some suppose that we have risen in 
consequence of that system; others, of whom I am one, believe that we have risen 


in spite of that system.” 


Of the changes which took place about a quarter of a century later, 
under the leadership of Sir Robert Peel, we shall have occasion to 
speak later. ' 

A policy of absolute commercial freedom would not have been alto- 
gether new in the history of the world. A code framed in Venice in 
1242 provided for the transmission of property, the conduct of civil 
suits and the punishment of crime; but although prepared for the 
greatest trading community of the time, it contained “no other regu- 
lation relating to commerce than some directions respecting freights, 
averages, seamen’s wages, etc.” How free and unrestricted the policy 
of the Netherlands was, in the best days of the republic, we all know. 
The author of the “ Industrial History of the Dutch” says: — 


“While almost all the other governments in Europe were busy barring their 
frontier gates and halloaing their pauper vassals on against the improvements and 
inventions of their neighbors, — while everywhere else the machinist and the chem- 
ist were the objects of suspicion or ruthless injury, and the merchant an unpitied 
and unheard victim of protective extortion, — the ports of Zealand, Utrecht, and 
Holland were open to whomsoever had any new thing to show or sell. His person 
and property were not only secure, but, to make him feel at home, and thus, if 
possible, to induce him to fix his permanent abode among them, was a principle of 
the government and a practice of the people ; for both believed that it was their 
interest to treat strangers so.” 


It were needless to speculate now upon what the result might have 
been in the United States if this country had availed itself of the 
opportunity which, as Lord Liverpool thought, lay before it for the 
maintenance of free commercial intercourse with all the world, like 
that enjoyed by the Venetians and the Dutch. So late as 1824 free- 
dom of trade, to quote Mr. Webster’s language, had been accepted 
here as the principle, and restriction had been made the exception. 
When Mr. Clay in the year just named brought forward his proposal 
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for what he called an “ American policy,” he admitted that it was “a 
new policy in this country;” while the New England statesman 
showed that so far as other nations were concerned it was a worn 
out policy, soon to be discarded by them ; and he protested that we 
were about “to ornament ourselves with cast-off apparel.” He said 


further : — 


“Commerce is not 4 gambling among nations for a stake, to be won by some and 
lost by others. It has not the tendency necessarily to impoverish one of the par- 
ties to it, while it enriches the other. All parties gain, all parties make profits, all 
parties grow rich, by the operations of just and liberal commerce; . . . its only 
object being, in every stage, to produce that exchange of commodities between in- 
dividuals and between nations which shall conduce to the advantage and to the 
happiness of both. Commerce between nations has the same essential character 
as commerce between individuals, or between parts of the same nation. Cannot 
two individuals make an interchange of commodities which shall prove beneficial to 
both, orin which the balance of trade shall be in favor of both? If not, the tailor 
and the shoemaker, the farmer and the smith, have hitherto very much misunder- 
stood their own interests. And with regard to the internal trade of a country, in 
which the same rule would apply as between nations, do we ever speak of such an 
intercourse as prejudicial to one side because it is useful to the other? Do we 
ever hear that because the intercourse between New York and Albany is advan- 
tageous to one of those places, it must, therefore, be ruinous to the other?” 


Mr. Everett, in his address on the death of Mr. Abbot Lawrence in 
1855, related that on one occasion, having a lecture to give before a 
local association, he went to Mr. Lawrence and asked him what he 
should say td the young men. This was the reply he received : — 


“ Tell them that commerce is not a mercenary pursuit, but an honorable calling. 
Tell them that the hand of God has spread out these mighty oceans, not to separate, 
but to unit: the nations of the earth; that the winds that fill the sail are the breath 
of heaven; that the various climates of the earth and their different products are 
designed by Providence to be the foundation of a mutually beneficial intercourse 
between distant nations.” ! 


Such were the views of the founders of the New England manu- 
facturing system, who were protectionists but not prohibitionists. 
They believed that manufactures could be promoted “ without any 
diminution of agriculture or navigation, but on the contrary witha 
large increase of both.” 

The prohibitionists of Pennsylvania have not always been so mod- 
erate. One of their leaders, the late Mr. Henry C. Cary, once pub- 
licly expressed it as his opinion that the best thing which could 


1 These noble sentiments recall Tennyson’s lines : — 


“ And let the fair white-winged peace-maker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky, 
And mix the seasons and the golden hours, — 
Till each man finds his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood.” 
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possibly happen to the United States would be to have the ocean 
which rolls between the two continents converted into a sea of fire, so 
impassable that if Dives were in Europe and Lazarus in America 
they could not under any circumstances enter into commercial cor- 
respondence. 

Alexander Hamilton is often called the father of the protective 
system in the United States. Were he to re-appear among us now, 
he would find it difficult to recognize his economic ideas in the teach- 
ings of some who claim to be his followers, or in the tariff schemes 
which they support. His first report as Secretary of the Treasury, 
bearing date Jan. 14, 1790, might almost have been written by an 
English Chancellor of the Exchequer of the present day, for it urges 
the imposition of the heaviest duties upon wines, spirits, tea, and cof- 
fee, and for the following reasons : — 


“It will be sound policy to carry the duties upon articles of this kind as high as 
will be consistent with the practicability of a safe collection. This will lessen the 
necessity both of having recourse to direct taxation and of accumulating duties 
where they would be more inconvenient to trade, and upon objects which are more 
to be regarded as necessaries of life. That the articles which have been enumer- 
ated will, better than most others, bear high duties can hardly be questioned. 
They are all of them in reality luxuries ; the greater part of them foreign luxuries ; 
some of them, in the excess in which they are used, pernicious luxuries.” 


The report recommended the following rates of duty, which were 
adopted by Congress, with the exception of those on distilled spirits, 
which were fixed at a lower point : On wines, 20 to 30 cents a gallon ; 
on distilled spirits, 20 to 40 cents a gallon, according to strength ; on 
Hyson tea, 40 cents a pound ; on other teas, 12 to 24 cents a pound ; 
on coffee, 5 cents a pound. 

In Mr. Hamilton’s celebrated report on manufactures, dated Dec. 5, 
1791, the opening paragraph, in which he distinctly announces the 
protective principle, would seem to indicate no less distinctly that 
he felt himself compelled to accept this principle in self-defence as 
it were, and in view of the restrictive and hostile legislation of other 
countries. Had it been possible for the debates which took place in 
the British Parliament even in 1820 to have come sooner by thirty 
years, and had a disposition been manifested by English statesmen in 
Mr. Hamilton’s day to mitigate the rigor of the navigation laws and 
of the old colonial system generally, the position on the tariff question 
of this great financier might have been very different from that which 
he felt obliged to take, and the whole course of fiscal legislation in the 
United States might have been changed.! This is Mr. Hamilton’s 
language : — 

1 Mr. Morse, in his “ Life of Alexander Hamilton,” confirms the opinion of the Tariff 
Report expressed in the text. In vol. i., pp. 358-361, he says : — 
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“ The expediency of encouraging manufactures in the United States, which was 
not long since deemed very questionable, appears at this time to be pretty gen- 
erally admitted. The embarrassments which have obstructed the progress of our 
external trade have led to serious reflections on the necessity of enlarging the 
sphere of our domestic commerce. The restrictive regulations which in foreign 
markets abridge the vent of the increasing surplus of our agricultural produce 
serve to beget an earnest desire that a more extensive demand for that surplus may 
be created at home; and the complete success which has rewarded manufacturing 
enterprise in some valuable branches, conspiring with the promising symptoms 
which attend some less mature essays in others, justify a hope that the obstacles 
to the growth of this species of industry are less formidable than they were ap- 
prehended to be; and that it is not difficult to find, in its further extension, a 
full indemnification for any external disadvantages which are or may be experi- 
enced, as well as an occasion of resources favorable to national independence 
and safety.” 





Congress moved very cautiously and very gradually, at first, in the 
imposition of tariff duties. Under the act of 1789 the average rate 
was equivalent to an ad valorem duty of 84 per cent; under the act 
of 1791 it was equivalent to 11 per cent, and under that of 1792 to 
134 per cent. After 1792 the § per cent schedule disappeared from 


“It is however an incorrect construction of that report to regard it as a vindication of 
the general or abstract doctrine of protection. Hamilton was very far from assuming any 
such position ; protection always and everywhere was not his theory ; protection was not 
his ideal principle of commercial regulation. For example, it is altogether impossible to 
predicate from anything contained in this report what would be its writer's opinion as to 
the proper policy in the present circumstances of this country, were he alive to-day. So 
far from entertaining any predilection for protection in the abstract, it would seem that in a 
perfect commercial world he would have expected to find free-trade the prevalent custom. 
. . . In other words, if free-trade were the rule of the whole commercial world, Hamilton 
was not prepared to say that the United States would find it for her interest to be singular. 
But such were not the premises from which he had to draw 2 conclusion. A quite opposite 
condition of things existed: the commercial relations of Great Britain to the United 
States then outweighed in importance to the latter country the connections which were 
or might become established with all the other countries of the globe, civilized and bar- 
barian, besides. But Great Britain in those days was as far gone in the extremes of protec- 
tion as she is now advanced in the contrary direction of free-trade. American commerce 
had been taught in the colonial days to seek British channels. The mother country and her 
provincial dependencies had absorbed it all. The old familiar ways were not to be ex- 
changed for new ones, even if new ones equally good could be opened, except slowly and 
reluctantly. Yet ever since the peace, Great Britain by her laws and her orders in council 
had pursued with unrelenting vigor and consummate skill the system of commercial oppres- 
sion toward this country. She seemed resolved to impoverish her revolted provinces so 
far as lay in her power, to make them pay commercial tribute, and to subject them to a 
commercial dependence so far as her ability could go; and for this purpose her ability had 
been proved to be very great. Hamilton’s business was to consider what it was wise for 
the United States to do in the actual condition of commercial affairs then prevalent in the 
world around them ; not to consider what condition of affairs it would be desirable to estab- 
lish throughout that world, or what would be wise in a different condition of things either 
foreign or domestic. He had a business problem to solve, not an essay to writs. This end 
he kept strictly in view throughout his arguments and recommendations.” 

Mr. Morse goes on to say that, apart from the foregoing considerations, Hamilton argued 
in favor of the principle of protection in the childhood of the republic, upon its intrinsic or 
domestic merits. ; 
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the enactments ; after 1800 the 10 per cent schedule disappeared, 
and after 1803 the 124 per cent schedule ; while the list of enumerated 
articles on which various rates were laid was steadily growing longer. 
Pending the declaration of war in 1812, an act was passed adding 100 
per cent to all duties then in force, to be collected during the continu- 
ance of the war. In 1816 Mr. Clay first declared himself an advocate 
of “a thorough and decided protection to home manufactures,” but he 
failed to carry the rates which he proposed on imported cottons. In 
the tariff of this year there was a large increase in the number of 
articles on which specific duties were levied. In 1824, as we have 
said, the first decidedly protective tariff was passed, but by a very 
close vote,— 107 to 102,—in, the House of Representatives, and it 
was materially modified in the Senate. The tariff of 1828 was also 
framed with direct reference to protection, and in the course of the 
debate which preceded its passage Mr. Buchanan made an extreme 
speech, which in its spirit was in full harmony with the remarks we 
have quoted from another leader of public opinion in Pennsylvania. 
He said : — 


“If you wish to adopt a prohibitory system, you have not selected the proper 
course. You should follow the example of Napoleon. You should pass a direct 
prohibition, and confiscate and burn all foreign woollens which you can find in the 
country. As long as you permit goods to enter the country at all, the higher the 
duties the greater the temptation to evade them.” 


The vote on the bill of 1828 shows that parties were still very evenly 
divided on the question of protection: in the House of Representa- 
tives it was 105 to 94, and in the Senate it stood at 26to 21. In 
1833 Mr. Clay, with the purpose of allaying the jealous and bitter 
feeling which the growth of the restrictive system and, we must add, 
the success of manufacturing enterprise in New England were en- 
kindling in many parts of the South, succeeded, after a long struggle, 
in carrying his compromise bill, under which, by a sliding scale, the 
rates of duty were to be gradually diminished year by year. In 1842 
a positively protective tariff was again enacted; but the vote in the 
Senate was very close, — 25 to 23. The pendulum swung once more 
in the opposite direction in 1846, when Mr. Robert J. Walker, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, submitted an elaborate report to Congress, 
with the draft of a revenue tariff bill, which, after a long debate, be- 
came a law. In the Senate it was ordered to a third reading by the 
casting vote of the Vice-President of the United States (Mr. Dallas, 
of Pennsylvania), who took occasion to say : — 


“It ought to be remembered that this exercise of the taxing power was originally 
intended to be temporary. The design was to foster feeble infant manufactures, 
especially such as were essential to the defence of the country in time of war. In 
this design the people have persevered until these saplings have taken root, have 
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become vigorous, expanded, and powerful, and are prepared to enter with confidence 
the field of fair, free, and universal competition. The arrival of this period of time 
has been anxiously looked for by a large portion of our fellow-citizens, who deemed 
themselves peculiar and almost exclusive sufferers by the policy of protection.” 


The tariff act of 1857 reduced the duties levied by the act of 1846 
to the extent of from 20 to 25 per cent as to the greater number of 
articles, and added largely to the free list. The average rate of duty 
under the enactment of 1846 was about 40 per cent ad valorem; under 
that of 1857 it was about 30 per cent. In 1861 the so-called Morrill 
tariff was passed, changing everything; and to this various supple- 
mentary acts were added during the progress of the civil war. In 
1868 Mr. Wells, in his report as Special Commissioner of the Treas- 
ury, thus described the result as he found it of the tariff legislation of 
the previous seven years :— 


“The result has been a tariff based upon small issues rather than upon any 
great national principle, —a tariff which is unjust and unequal; which needlessly 
enhances prices; which takes far more indirectly from the people than is received 
into the Treasury; which renders an exchange of domestic for foreign commodities 
nearly impossible ; which necessitates the continual exportation of obligations of 
national indebtedness and of the precious metals; and which, while professing to 
protect American industry, really, in many cases, discriminates against it.” 


In 1870 some modifications were carried, the most important being 
a reduction in the duty on pig-iron of 22 per cent, in that on tea and 
coffee of 40 per cent,! on dried fruits of 50 per cent, and on spices of 
60 per cent; but the general character of the tariff was not changed, 
and it continues still to be very much what it was in 1868. As it 
now stands, it imposes duties on about fifteen hundred different 
articles, the average rate being about 42 percent. The duties on cot- 
ton goods range from 35 per cent to 60 per cent; on woollen goods, 
from 50 to 75; on manufactures of iron and steel, from 30 to 50; and 
on manufactures of leather, from 20 to 50 per cent. Not only are many 
of the rates excessive, but the laws under which these are collected 
are complicated and cumbrous, and in some of their features harsh and 
oppressive ; they not unfrequently prove a trap to the honest importer, 
and they are the despair of the officials who have to interpret and 
administer them. 

While the tariff policy of the United States was gradually assuming 
a positively restrictive form, the policy of Great Britain in reference 
to its customs duties was steadily becoming more liberal and free. 
The work of reform begun by Mr. Huskisson and his associates, and 
prosecuted during many succeeding years under manifold discourage- 
ments and against tremendous opposition, reached its period of great 
and successful accomplishment in 1846, under the leadership of Sir 


1 Tea and coffee were made free by the act of May 1, 1872. 
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Robert Peel. Mr. McCulloch describes the British tariff as it was at 
the beginning of the year 1842 in language which it is interesting to 
compare with that just quoted from Mr. Wells, in his report on the 
American tariff in 1868 : — 


THE TARIFF QUESTION. 













































“ Hundreds of articles were loaded with duties which, while they brought little 
be revenue into the public treasury, opposed formidable obstacles to the extension of 
commerce ; a host of other articles, including live cattle and fresh provisions, were 
wholly prohibited ; high duties were laid on various articles of consumption, and 
on others that were necessary to the prosecution of some of the most important 
manufactures ; and some most important articles, including corn, sugar, and tim- 
ber, were burdened with duties imposed not so much for the sake of revenue as 
of prote-tion.” 


:: In the year ending March 31, 1879, the net income of the United 
Kingdom, as stated in the finance accounts, from all sources, was 
483,098,735. The receipts for customs duties in the same year were 
420,348,064 (nearly one fourth of the total revenue), and they were 
collected on the following articles: beer, coffee, dried fruits, plate, 
spirits, tea, tobacco, and wines. Nine tenths of these receipts came 
from three articles, as follows : — 


Spirits, colonial and foreign . . . . . . «+ - + + « £5,336,058 
Tans « we @ « 6¢ © 6 © 6 © © « 4 * 4,169,253 

“= ee co 6 Se Sw ew ee we Oe ee 8,589,681 
Mee wees e sc ewe eee eo eo te e Se 


The cost of collection was £962,722,! or rather more than § per 
cent. 

As the result of the conflict of opinion on both sides of the Atlantic, 
to which passing reference has been made, the tariff of Great Britain 
Ee of to-day would seem to be very much like that of Alexander Hamilton 
. in 1789-92; while the tariff of the United States now in force, in 
its spirit and in its details, reminds us of those laws against which Mr. 
Huskisson, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Cobden, and Sir Robert Peel, with 
their co-laborers, battled with such vigor and pertinacity, and, in the 
end, with suth triumphant success. 

Two or three years ago a good deal was said in high protectionist 
circles in the United States about a reaction which, it was insisted, 


! The excise duties for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1879, were (net total) £27,186,021. 
Of this sum about eight millions came from the duty on malt, and nearly fifteen millions 
from the duties on spirits. 

From a return made for the year 1838-39 it appears that at that time there were 147 
enumerated articles on which no duty was received; 309 articles produced less than £24 
each, and 132 articles less than £240 each, while out of a total of £22,122,095 nine articles 
sufficed to produce £18,575,071. The cost of collecting these duties was £ 1,300,807. 

It is noticeable that during the last fifty years, and through all the tariff changes which 
have taken place in this time, the annual revenues from the Custom House in Great 
Britain have varied but little from twenty millions sterling. 
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was strongly advancing in Great Britain toward the protective system, 
and as to the probability that an earnest effort would immediately be 
made at least for the adoption of the principle of reciprocity. It is not 
within our present purpose to discuss English affairs; but it is proper 
to say that Lord Beaconsfield, who rose to prominence and leadership 
in his party by his opposition to free-trade, has himself declared the 
word “ protection ’’ to be a “ musty phrase ;” and it is worthy of remark 
that although the question of reciprocity may sometimes have been 
mentioned of late in both houses of Parliament, no politician of any 
prominence, during the general election of last spring, ventured to 
raise the cry either of protection or reciprocity. In the political 
article in the “ Quarterly Review” for July, 1880, we find the usual 
Tory sneers against the Manchester school, and the assertion is made 
that “free-trade forbids all sound Liberals to protect English interests 
against the foreigner ;” but, in an elaborate exposition of what conser- 
vatism is, there is not the slightest intimation that one backward step 
should or can be taken towards the old-time protective and prohibitory 
legislation. 

New England, as we all know, accepted the doctrine of even mod- 
erate and qualified protection under protest, and with many misgivings. 
In the tariff debate in the United States Senate in May, 1828, Mr. 
Webster said : — 


“ New England, Sir. has not been a leader in this policy. On the contrary, she 
held back herself, and tried to hold others back from it, from the adoption of the 
Constitution to 1824. Up to 1824 she was accused of sinister and selfish designs 
because she discountenanced the progress of this policy. It was laid to her charge 
then that, having established her manufactures herself, she wished that others 
should not have the power of rivalling her, and, for that reason, opposed all legis- 
lative encouragement. Under this angry denunciation against her the act of 1824 
passed. Now the imputation is precisely that of an opposite character. The 
present measure is pronounced to be exclusively for the benefit of New England, 
to be brought forward by her agency, and designed to gratify the cupidity of her 
wealthy establishments. Both charges, Sir, are equally without the slightest foun- 
dation. The opinion of New England up to 1824 was founded in the conviction 
that, on the whole, it was wisest and best, both for herself and others, that manu- 
factures should make haste slowly. She felt a reluctance to trust great interests on 
the foundation of government patronage ; for who could tell how long such patron- 
age would last, or with what steadiness, skill, or perseverance it would continue to 
be granted. . . . Nothing was left to New England, after the act of 1824, but 
to conform herself to the will of others Nothing was left to her but to consider 
that the Government had fixed and determined its own policy, and that policy was 
protection.” 


Nor was the result of the protective tariff of 1824 and 1828 so en- 
tirely satisfactory as to remove the misgivings of all those who from 
the first had had their doubts in reference to the policy. Mr. Harri- 
son Gray Otis, in his inaugural address as Mayor of Boston, in Jan- 
uary, 1830, said : — 
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“ The capitalists and merchants of this city, influenced by the strong demonstra- 
tions manifested in other parts of the Union in favor of the manufacturing policy, 
and by the patronage of government, and allured by fallacious estimates of great 
profits made by others, in violence of their natural predilections and habits have 
invested an undue portion of capital in manufacturing establishments. Their ex- 
ample was followed by those whose capital consisted wholly in their spirit of enter- 
prise. Hence ensued a disastrous competition.” 


It is impossible to deny, on a review of the whole subject, that, so 
far as tariff legislation is concerned, we have departed very far from 
the principles laid down by the fathers of the republic, and by the 
moderate statesmen of both parties of the last generation. The pro- 
tective system, as they understood it and agreed to it, was something 
exceptional, provisional, and temporary. The fathers adopted this 
system in self-defence, and in opposition to the restrictions and prohi- 
bitions which, as we have seen, met them in all their attempts to push 
their foreign trade ; but they never thought, so far as we can judge, of 
incorporating these old-time and old-world restrictions and prohibitions 
as a permanent feature in the national policy, much less of making 
them the corner-stone of that policy, as some among us now would 
seem todo. They would have been slow to admit that any limitation 
or disability on trade and commerce, or any tax or tribute on the 
mutual intercourse of nations, could be an absolute good, or that it 
could be justified except on the broadest ground of expediency, or in 
view of a great emergency. ‘ They had suffered too much from the colo- 
nial or mercantile system, so-called, to feel anything but repugnance 
for it; and we cannot believe that, knowingly or intentionally, they 
would have left even a modification of this system as a perpetual in- 
heritance to those who were to come after them. 


The practical question now presents itself, — What can and should be 
done to promote and secure tariff reform? Almost everybody allows 
that something should be done, but the difficulty is to decide just how 
and where to make a beginning. Attempts were made during the 
last session of Congress to deal with particular articles upon which 
heavy duties are levied, but without success. There seemed to be a 
general unwillingness to legislate in reference to the tariff, until legis- 
lation could be proposed which should be systematic and thorough, 
and, at the same time, moderate and safe. It is true that there were 
propositions before Congress which were sufficiently comprehensive 
in their character, but they were regarded by many as not well digested 
or matured. No political party, and no strong combination of polit- 
ical leaders, was responsible for them; no class in the community 
was especially concerned in their enactment; and, consequently, they 
received but little consideration and but little favor. Indeed it is 
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doubtful whether any measure, partial or otherwise, could be enacted 
at the present time, if it were originated in Congress. The demand 
for legislation on this subject, no less than the decision as to its tone 
and scope, must come from the constituencies, — from the people ; 
they must show the precise road to be taken, and their representa- 
tives, when they see the pointed finger, will, without much delay, move 
in the direction indicated. But to unite public sentiment upon any 
scheme of tariff reform, and to make it potential, something must be 
presented which shall commend itself to the intelligence of the voters ; 
something which shall be seen by them to be just to local and corpo- 
rate interests, while taking into the account, and seeking to advance, 
the national prosperity as a whole. Where and by whom shall such 
a scheme be initiated ? 

At the annual meeting of the National Board of Trade held in New 
York in the summer of 1876, a resolution was adopted in favor of “a 
thorough revision of the tariff of duties on imports, made not in the 
interest of any class or classes of producers, importers, or merchants, 
but for the benefit of the whole people and the maintenance and aug- 


- mentation of the national revenue.” In the following year, at its 


meeting in Milwaukee, the same Board recommended to Congress and 
to the President the appointment of “a commission of intelligent, 
practical, and thoroughly-instructed persons, for the purpose of making 
a complete revision of the tariff of duties on imports.” Mr. John Price 
Wetherill, a delegate from the Philadelphia Board of Trade, made a 


‘ speech in support of this recommendation, and after pointing out some 


of the more glaring defects of the present tariff, said : — 


“I think I have shown the necessity of going through our tariff laws, and weed- 
ing out from them the objectionable features which bristle all over them, so that we 
may receive all the advantage and get all the good results of a fair, equitable, and 
just tariff.” 


The merchants of the country have thus stated clearly what ought 
to be done; and, in response to their appeal, a bill was introduced 
into and carried through the United States Senate, at its last session, 
at the instance and with the able advocacy of Mr. Eaton of Connecti- 
cut, providing for the appointment of such a commission as had been 
asked for. This bill is now pending in the House of Representatives, 
and it is to be hoped that it will be promptly passed there in concur- 
rence in the session of this winter. Now that the currency question 
is in a fair way for permanent settlement and for being taken out of 
our national politics, the tariff question presses for full and fair con- 
sideration, and for a broad and non-partisan adjustment. No more 
time should be lost. The increased export of our domestic manufac- 
tures, which we are all so anxious to promote, and the revival of 
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American shipping interests, for which we have waited so long, will 
not come until after the revision of our tariff laws. Fortunately, pro- 
tectionists and free-traders are thoroughly in accord as to the first 
step to be taken ; and there should be no delay in the authorization 
and the organization of the tribunal for which unitedly they ask. As 
to the character or the extent of the reform which should be attempted, 
we have nothing now to say. The commission should enter upon 
its work, not only without bias, but without the slightest suggestion 
from any quarter. Such men as President Hayes or General Garfield 
would nominate would surely be men of ability, of integrity, and of 
judicial impartiality ; they would be very likely to make a report which 
would commend itself to the sound sense of the country at large ; and, 
this being so, the country would require from Congress the prompt 
enactment of their recommendations into law. 

HAMILTON ANDREWS HI LL. 





M. ZOLA AS A CRITIC. 


A NUMBER of persons have written about M. Zola’s novels 

since those much-talked-of books became famous ; but no one of 
his critics shows half so much zeal in the discussion of their merits or 
faults as is displayed by Zola himself in this volume! which is almost 
entirely devoted to self-defence. That he should be anxious to defend 
himself is not surprising, for, with the possible exception of Mr. Glad- 
stone, he is probably the most hated man in Europe ; and the hatred 
of his enemies is quite as plain-spoken as is his own treatment of social 
matters. In this book he strikes from the shoulder at his foes, and 
once more expounds with great emphasis his own theories concern- 
ing the functions of the novelist, — of course, and indeed as was 
desirable, with special reference to his own theories and practice. 
The result is a most entertaining production, in which spades are 
called spades, and Zola’s hostile critics, liars and fools. 

Seriously, that Zola should plead his own cause with fervor is an 
excellent thing ; he is thoroughly in earnest, and he shows this at a 
time when sincere belief in the importance of their literary principles 
is doubtless not the strongest feeling of many purveyors of light 
fiction. Moreover he believes that he is the apostle of a great reform 
in literature ; and to treat a man who is at least serious in what he says 


Le Roman Expérimental. Par Emile Zola.. Paris: Charpentier. Boston: Schénhof, 
1880. 
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with the current levity would be a cruel thing. He has definite ideas 
about fiction ; he has illustrated them in his novels; and here he en- 
forces them by argument. Let us consider once more what he has to 
say. Let us do this, too, with renewed gratitude to the intellectual fer- 
vor of France which has so long been, as it were, the zsthetic laboratory 
of Europe, though in it, to be sure, most of the experiments have ended 
in loud explosion. For while other countries have had theories which 
have died natural deaths, and before their death have been huddled 
decorously out of sight, in France each rejected theory — as classicism 
for example — has been deposed by a violent revolution which has 
almost convulsed society. Romanticism, by popular tumult, replaced 
classicism ; and now Zola comes along with his bottle of petroleum 
to destroy Romanticism. 

The downfall of classic traditions in France was something of 
hardly more than local interest. That they should have arisen at all 
with their illegimate authority was almost the result of accident. 
The famous laws of the dramatic unities were quite as unknown to 
the Greeks as to Shakspeare ; and that they should have survived the 
French Revolution is but another proof of the limitations of French 
literature which cannot fail to strike all the foreigners who study it. 
In England its equivalent died without a struggle ; in Germany it 
never had real life of its own: and neither country, not even Germany, 
has known anything which may fairly be compared with the excesses 
of Romanticism. That it is to the credit of both to have escaped them 
need not be insisted on. 

In France, as is sufficienfly notorious, a great deal of literary enthu- 
siasm has been squandered by different writers on the defence of their 
methods. The most important questions have been rhetorical ones : 
Corneille could not write the “Cid” or “Cinna” without discourses about 
the best way to write a play ; we all remember Victor Hugo’s prefaces 
in which he undertook to prove the strong family likeness he bore to 
Shakspeare ; and now Zola follows to prove his relationship to Balzac, 
on whom he heaps perpetual praise. Naturally this interest about 
what shall be held the best way of writing has borne good fruit, 
though not so much directly as incidentally in other departments of lit- 
erature ; and the best French prose gives proof of the hard work which 
has been given in vain to French poetry. Theories have borne heavily 
on French writers ; Corneille’s tragic stride was hampered by the 
weighty shackles of pedantic rules ; Victor Hugo was obliged to think 
quite as much of the discomfiture of his opponents as of what was 
probable; and Zola, instead of giving his whole heart to his novels, has 
to bring forward his scheme of a new constitution for literature. 
These side interests are but distractions to a writer who would do 
better work if he thought less of his literary principles, and left the 
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good lessons to be learned from his example rather than from his 
precepts. To take an instance in our own literature, who can imagine 
Shakspeare writing down rules for dramatic composition; and who 
does not feel how immeasurably inferior is Ben Jonson's self-con- 
sciousness about his narrow methods? Equally, too, in French litera- 
ture the men who have won a world-wide fame are those who have 
been content to let their works enforce whatever was to be taught, 
without troubling themselves with formal rules. Such are Rabelais, 
Montaigne, and Balzac ; Moliére, too, may be included in this list, for 
he accepted the current form without discussion. After all, the 
skilful workman is apt to be contented with his tools. 

This, it may be objected by those who know Zola only in his 
novels, is introducing him into rather good company. One excuse 
is that this is but a natural result of reading Zola’s book, in which he 
claims position with the best ; and another is that if he is right he de- 
serves a high place, if not as a novelist, yet as a sort of literary prophet 
who unfolds to writers the path they will have to tread to attain suc- 
cess. That he feels sure of his accuracy there is no doubt ; and he 
has the good fortune of living at a time when enough of the past is 
studied to show that contemporary judgments are often unjust. The 
result of this is to create an impression that a man who is blamed 
while alive will necessarily be adored when he is dead; for history 
says nothing about those men whom posterity has agreed to leave in 
the neglect they received from those whose lives they embittered. 
Yet we can but make up our minds, wrongly perhaps, but conscien- 
tiously, from the testimony which we have; and in judging Zola’s 
novels we must consult them rather than what he says about them, 
although in doing this we must remember that his theories may be 
right while his practice may be all wrong. 

In order to avoid misrepresentation, Zola’s own words will be 
given, translated into English. The book is full of statements of his 
principles in literature, and these shall speak for themselves, and 
define what he means by the title of the book ; for as we have experi- 
mental physics and experimental philosophy, so Zola means that there 
ig a place for the experimental novel. The investigation of natural 
phenomena, which inspires the present century, is, he says, gradually 
forcing all the manifestations of human intelligence in the same 
scientific direction. The idea of a literature determined by science 
‘has created some surprise, and he is anxious to remove any obscurity 
about it. In order to do this he takes Claude Bernard’s “ Introduction 
a l'étude de la médecine expérimentale,” and adapts to literature what 
that eminent man said about medicine, winning thereby an easy vic- 
tory, if only one is willing to say that what is true of medicine is true 
of fiction. He chose this introduction because a great many imagine 
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that medicine is an art like novel-writing. Claude Bernard fought all 
his life to make it enter the path of science. We can observe the 
gropings of a science which is gradually freeing itself from empiricism 
to moor itself to the truth by means of the experimental method. 
Claude Bernard shows that the method applied in chemistry and 
physics to the study of inorganic substance should be equally true 
in the study of living bodies, — in physiology and medicine. M. Zola 
says :— 

“I shall try to prove that if the experimental method leads to the knowledge 
of physical life, it ought also to lead to the knowledge of the life of the passions 
and the intellect. It is only a question of degree, from chemistry to physiology ; 
then from physivlogy to anthropology and sociology. The experimental novel is 
the last word.” 


Zola then quotes a good many passages from Claude Bernard to 
show the method of applying scientific investigation to medicine by 
means of observation and experiment. These may be supposed to be 
tolerably familiar to us all, and we will pass on to the application to 
literary methods. M. Zola continues : — 


“Returning to the novel, we see that the writer employs both observation and 
experiment. The observer gives the facts as he has observed them, fixes the point 
of departure, and establishes the solid ground on which his characters shall march 
and the phenomena shall develop themselves. Then the experimenter appears 
and conducts the experiment; that is to say, he moves the characters in a particular 
story to show that the sequence of facts will be such as is determined by the study 
of the phenomena. This is almost always an experiment, —‘ Jour voir,’ as Claude 
Bernard calls it. The novelist sets out in search of a truth.” 


By way of example he chooses Balzac’s “Cousine Bette,” in which that 
author takes for the problem to be solved the effect of a sensual tem- 
perament, like that of the Baron Hulot, on society and the family: 


“As soon as he had selected his subject, he started from the facts he had ob- 
served; and then began his experiment by submitting Hulot to a series of tests, 
putting him through certain experiences to show how the mechanism of his passion 
worked. It is then clear that we have here not only observation, but also experi- 
ment; since Balzac did not keep close to the photographing of facts, but interfered 
directly to place his character under conditions of which he was master. The 
problem is to know what such a passion, acting in such surroundings and under 
such circumstances, will produce from the point of view of the individual and of 
society ; and an experimental novel — the ‘Cousine Bette,’ for instance — is simply 
the official report of the experiment which the novelist delivers to the eyes of the 
public. Ina word, the whole operation consists in taking the facts in Nature ; then 
in studying the mechanism of the facts, acting upon them by modification of the cir- 
cumstances and surroundings, without ever straying away from the laws of Na- 
ture. As a result, we have the scientific knowledge of man in his individual 
and social action.” 


To the objection that we are in these matters far behind the scien- 
tific certainty of thé chemist and physiologist, Zola answers that the 
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method is yet in its infancy. “Claude Bernard said: ‘The man who 
makes experiments is the examining magistrate, juge d’ instruction, 
of Nature.’ We novelists are the examining magistrates of men and 
their passions.” Some carping critics have said that the novelists of 
the naturalist school desire to be no better than phofographers. Zola 
remarks : — 


“ It has been in vain that we have declared that we accept the temperament, the 
personal expression: they have no less persisted in answering us with imbecile 
arguments on the impossibility of being strictly accurate, on the necessity of 
arranging the facts in order to create any work of art whatsoever. Well, when the 
experimental method is applied, the whole quarrel comes to an end. The idea of 
experience carries with it the idea of modification. We start, to be sure, from real 
facts, which are our indestructible base; but to show the mechanism of the facts 
we must bring forth and control phenomena ; that is the part of our invention, of our 
genius, in the work. . . . We should modify Nature, without departing from it, 
when we employ this method in our novels.” 


The novelist must see, comprehend, invent. A fact which he has 
observed ought to inspire the idea of the experiment he is to make, 
of the novel he is to write, in order to get complete knowledge of the 
truth. Then, when he has formed the plan of this experiment, he 
must at every moment judge the results with the freedom of a man 
who accepts the only facts which the phenomena require. He abandons 
doubt to acquire absolute knowledge ; and he only feels sure when he 
sees the passion which he is examining acting according to fixed nat- 
ural laws. 

Even with Zola’s abundant illustrations from the chemical and 
physiological laboratories, these remarks are obscure ; for it will be 
noticed that he is far from making it clear how a writer secures ab- 
solute truth. Indeed, how is he any better off than his predecessor 
who wrote a novel without knowing that he was scientific? That 
old-fashioned person employed his observation, and then invented 
the machinery of his novel, introduced incidents and developed char- 
acters, both of which were, according to his light, probable and true 
to Nature. There is nothing so far which the naturalist school has 
invented or discovered, except, perhaps, that a library should be called 
a laboratory, and a novel a scientific experiment. Wherein does this 
method differ even from that of Richardson’s “Clarissa Harlowe,” or 
from Thackeray's “Newcomes,” or from Miss Austin’s “ Pride and Prej- 
udice,” to take very varied examples? The authors of all these books 
found their facts in Nature ; they studied the mechanism of the facts, 
— to use the jargon of thg scientific method, — and they applied to 
them modifications of surroundings and circumstances, without trans- 
gressing the laws of Nature. So far, then, there is nothing revolu- 
tionary in the work of the naturalist school. 
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In the next chapter Zola quotes from Claude Bernard the state- 
ment that in time science will probably comprehend fully what it is 
which determines all the intellectual and emotional manifestations of 
humanity. He goes on: — 


“ We continue by our observations and experiments the work of the physiologist, 
who has himself employed that of the physicist and the chemist. We after a fashion 
pursue scientific psychology in order to complete scientific physiology ; and in order 
to complete the evolution, we need only carry to the study of Nature and man the 
invaluable tool of the experimental method. In a word, we should work upon 
characters, passions, human and social facts, as the physicist and chemist work with 
inorganic bodies, as the physiologist works with living organisms. . Determinism 
controls everything. It is scientific investigation, it is experimental reasoning, which 
combat, one by one, the hypotheses of the idealists, and replace the novels of pure 
imagination by the novels of observation and experiment.” 


Certainly the analogy here is more confusing than explanatory ; for- 
tunately, however, we find an illustration at hand which throws some 
faint light on the darkness. Thus, the question of heredity, Zola says, 
has great influence on the intellectual and emotional nature of men. 
The surroundings, too, are of importance. Our study must be given 
. mainly to the investigation of the reciprocal influence of society on 
the individual and of the individual on society. Says M. Zola: — 


“This, then, is what constitutes the experimental novel,—to understand the 
mechanism of human phenomena, to show the machinery of intellectual and emo- 
tional manifestations as physiology shall explain them to us under the influence of 
heredity and surrounding circumstances; then to show man living in the social 
milieu which he has himself produced and which he modifies every day, while at 
the same time experiencing in his turn a continual transformation. So we rest on 
physiology ; we take man, isolated from the hands of the physiologist, to continue 
the solution of the problem and to solve scientifically the question, How men live 
as members of society.” 


With the best will in the world, it is hard to see anything of great 
importance in these obscure statements. Novelists before Zola have 
observed that human beings were influenced by the environment and 
by heredity, but we cannot say that their work has been of much 
service to science. Yet this is a practical result for which Zola 
hopes, — that when, by means of the work of the physiologist and the 
experimenting physician and the novel-writer, we fully understand 
the intellectual and personal qualities of man, we shall be able to 
direct these qualities. He says :— 

“We are, in a word, experimental philosophers, showing by experiment how a 
passion exhibits itself in certain social surroundings. The day when we shall 
understand the mechanism of this passion, it may be treated, reduced, made as 
inoffensive as possible.” 

That is to say, novels are to be written which shall illustrate our 
vices ; legislators will read these novels instead of the obsolete blue- 
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books, and will pass laws on the testimony of these writers of fic- 
tion. “Thus do we compose practical sociology, and our work aids 
the political and economic sciences.” In short, Zola and T. S. Arthur 
occupy common ground. 

It may have already struck the reader that this talk of turning 
literature into a science as has been done with medicine, and this 
use of Claude Bernard as a stalking-horse, are both fanciful diver- 
sions of a man who has but a very vague notion of what science is, 
and an even dimmer sense of humor. It would really seem as if 
the literary man were frightened by the advance of science, and had 
determined to show that he was as scientific as anybody else. Mean- 
while, if all that Zola says is true, lovers of fiction will have to make 
up their minds to read “documents ;” for “the metaphysical man is 
dead, — our whole scene of action is transformed with the appearance 
of the physiological man. Doubtless the wrath of Achilles, the love 
of Dido will be eternally beautiful ; but now we are impelled to ana- 
lyze wrath and love, and to see just how the passions operate in human 
beings.” . Homer and Virgil may survive, but all the rest of literature 
is to sink into insignificance by the side of the experimental novels, 
plays, and poetry! Certainly modesty is not a marked trait of this 
somewhat disorderly school ! 

On further examination, however, the upshot of the whole business 
is sure to be much simpler than this pompous introduction would 
imply. It is after all only the moribund romantic school which Zola 
really hates ; and when he denounces the literature of the past it is 
Victor Hugo he means, just as when he praises Balzac he means 
Zola. Ina Lettre a la Feunesse he makes this clear, for he takes up 
“Ruy Blas” and shows the emptiness of it in a way which makes one 
regret the hearty critic who has been lost in the manufacturer of 
novels. Renan, too, fares no better. With every word in denun- 
ciation of these two victims of his wrath, there are two in favor of 
himself and of the new school. 

Probably all this comparison between literature and science is 
the part of his book on which Zola most prides himself, but it is not 
the part which others will read with the most profit or with the fullest 
sympathy. For one of two things must be true: either the novelist 
of the future must be simply an exact reporter, or he must to some 
extent introduce his own inventions iftto his books. If he does the 
first, novels fall into the same rank as the criminal records of the 
newspaper, which has at least the advantage of keeping up with the 
times ; if he does the other, he had better steel his heart against the 
disappointment of finding that psychologists and others of the scien- 
tific crew will decline to accept the novelist’s “documents” as trust- 
worthy evidence. We can hardly suppose that Zola, or any member 
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pf his school, will outdo Shakspeare, for instance, in portraying man 
under the influence of emotion ; hence, of what value to science can 
be even the cleverest inventions? One might as well use prophecies 
for scientific data as expect anything of scientific value from Zola’s 
discussion of wrong-doing ; moral value there may be, but science 
demands facts before everything. 

Consequently Zola’s long argument from the analogy of’ medicine 
may be left to answer itself. Still there can hardly be so much smoke 
without some fire, and one has not far to seek for the real object of 
his wrath. He is impatient with much which wearies the constant 
reader of French; he has no tolerance of the romantic writers, he 
asks simply the faithful copying of Nature, —and so far he is deserving 
of respect. This is not saying that the man who writes a story full 
of imagination is wrong. Criticism has no right to say that one thing 
shall always be done and the other never ; although Zola may be quite 
right when he says that realism is the method which the literature of 
the present day and of the immediate future must follow. As he 
says, Nature should be accepted just as it is; it is fine enough and 
grand enough to have its own beginning, middle, and end. Instead 
of imagining an adventure and complicating it with theatrical devices 
which gradually lead to a final conclusion, we need but record faith- 
fully the acts of a single person or group of persons, composing thus 
an official report. To do this, the novel-writer must care only for 
“moral impersonality.” One cannot imagine a chemist flying into a 
rage with hydrogén because that substance is fatal to life, or sympa- 
thizing with oxygen for the opposite tendency. Soa novelist who is 
indignant with vice or approves virtue so far mars the documents which 
he presents ; and such intervention is as wearying as it is useless. 
Says Zola :— 


“ This work ceases to be a page of marble from the block of truth ; it is a worked- 
over substance into which emotion is kneaded, and emotion is subject to prejudice 
and error. A true work is immortal, while one that is tainted by emotion can flatter 
only the sentiment of a season. In a word, the question of morality may be re- 
duced to two opinions : the idealists pretend that it is necessary to lie in order to 
be moral; the naturalists affirm that one cannot be moral outside of the truth.” 


On these remarks he rings many changes, and his hand is much 
firmer here than when he argues from the outside that novel-writing 
is a science, like medicine. For the men who belong to the same 
school as himself he has warm praise, warmer than the novels them- 
selves would seem to deserve. It is of his own books, however, that 
he speaks with the most earnestness. He says: — 

“ Every one says, ‘ Ah, yes, the naturalists ! they are those men with dirty hands, 


who want all novels to be written in slang, and choose the most disgusting subjects, 
from the lowest class and the most odious places.’ Not at all! you lie!... 
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‘ L’Assommoir, toujours L’Assommoir !’ . . . I wrote ten novels before that, and I 
shall write ten more. I have taken for my subject the whole of society; I have 
already carried my characters into twenty different social circles. . .. Do not say that 
I am idiot enough to wish to paint nothing but the gutter. Use your eyes! see 
clearly! Not even intelligence is needed ; judge of the facts.” 


For evidence of his aversion to the gutter in literature he adduces 
part of the “Curée,” in which he described some “ pretty ” and “ sweet 
smelling” things; but as Dr. Johnson said about the orchard, “ If I 
say there’s no fruit here, and there comes a poring man, who finds 
two apples and three pears, and tells me, ‘Sir, you are mistaken, I 
have found both apples and pears,’ I should laugh at him.” 

When Zola is at his best is when he is after the heart’s blood of 

his critics, for, to use the popular phrase, he gives as good as he gets. 
It is to be noticed, however, that he has nothing to say about Colani’s 
papers in the “ Nouvelle Revue,” in which Zola was convicted of vari- 
ous forms of inexactness. Then, too, he makes a few quotations 
from what some of Balzac’s contemporaries wrote concerning that 
eminent author's novels ; and he asks, and fairly enough, if the words 
might not have been written yesterday, and about somebody else ? 
The inference to be drawn is, of course, that a writer who is treated 
now as Balzac was treated thirty or forty years ago is another Balzac ; 
but the suppressed premise is this, — that all writers whom their con- 
temporaries abuse are really great ; and concerning this opinions will 
vary. At any rate the final verdict must be made up from the novels 
and not from what their author says about them. 

If all that Zola says were to be accepted as absolute truth, we should 
be on the eve of an important change in literature; but his theories, 
stripped of their exaggerations, are really very simple. It makes little 
difference to the reader whether a writer calls his novels scientific or 
by some other name ; without imagination they cannot live, and it is 
impossible that a man who has imagination should forego making use 
of it. Zola desires that French fiction should leave the cold fantastic 
ground it now occupies, and should concern itself with something more 
than conventional social intrigue, or than the writer’s philosophical theo- 
ries. He has seen Victor Hugo’s imagination extolled for creating sheer 
melodrama, and with somewhat blind fury he asks that the imagina- 
tion be forever exiled. He is not the first man of his race who has 
desired to have human nature altered to square with his theories ; nor 
is he the first man whom good principles have led to exaggeration. 
He has that sure mark of a fanatic, — the total absence of all sense — 
of humor ; and instead of advocating reasonable notions about the 
danger of abandoning the observation of Nature, he says that the 
grand days of poetry are over, that fiction is to become a branch of 
the police, that all literature must enlist in the same service, etc. 
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There is nothing new in the main principles of the naturalist school, 
except this notion that they are scientific ; although in their practice 
they are sufficiently bold in introducing comparative novelties. Men 
have studied Nature with more or less success for a long time; and 
when they forget this all-important rule, it is well that their attention 


‘ should be recalled to it. Nature, however, is not wholly made up of 


what the records of a criminal court reveal, as M. Zola (p. 285) seems 
to imagine. But whatever one may think of his novels, much of this 
book will be found very entertaining reading. He is not the wisest 
of men, and his knowledge of literature seems extremely limited ; yet 
he has written a vigorous book with all the zeal of a man who knows 
how to hate. When one has read the volume, one cannot help won- 
dering when, if ever, it will be sufficiently clear, if it is not now, that 
the imagination of a genius divines the truth which eludes even the 
keenest observation, and brings it home to the minds and hearts 
of men as no precise report can do. This talk of deposing the im- 
agination says very little for the reformer’s possession of that 
quality, if, indeed, it does not throw grave discredit on his powers 
of observation. 

TuHomMAS SERGEANT PERRY. 





HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


[* the year 1828 so many poetically gifted youths entered the 
University of Copenhagen that the “ History of Danish Student- 
ship and Literature ” designates it playfully as “the year of the four 


- great, and twelve minor poets.” Among the “four great” was An- 


dersen. He was in truth a great poet, though rather so in his fairy . 
tales than in his verses. These and the fantastic “ Picture-book with- 
out Pictures” are indubitably the flowers of Andersen’s creations : on 
this ground he stands alone and unapproached. The “ Marchen” and 
“The Picture-book without Pictures” realized in richest measure his 
youthful dreams of honors and happiness, for they were translated 
into all the principal living languages, and bore his name over the 
whole populated globe. 

Born at Odense, on the Danish Island of Fyen, April 2, 1805, the 
son of a poor shoemaker, Hans Christian Andersen was the only 
child of his parents, and as such was not a little spoiled. Although 
they had to live from hand to mouth, the boy was never suffered to 
know want or privation. The mother reared him in piety and im- 
bued him with the superstitions in which she herself had grown up; 
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and, together with her, the boy was at times shocked at the opinions 
of the father, although these were very little more enlightened. 

An old “ school-dame,” who kept a so-called “ Klipp” school, taught 
him his letters and to read. Mrs. Andersen had specially stipulated 
that her son should not be beaten. When, therefore, one day he re- 
ceived a slap, he at once went home and demanded to be placed in 
another school. He was accordingly sent to the academy of a Mr. 
Carstens, who grew fond of the lad. When this master — who aftere 
ward became manager of the telegraph-lines on Thorseng — received 
strange visitors, in old age, he used to say, “ You would not believe 
that a poor old man like me was the first master of one of our most 
famous poets. Andersen went to my school.” 

Christian's father volunteered asa soldier. It is true he soon came 
home again, but the fatigues of military life had shaken his constitu- 
tion so that he died shortly after. The mother was now forced to 
work out of the house, for strangers ; so that Hans was pretty well 
left to himself, amusing himself alone with the little theatre his father 
had made for him, sewing dolls’ dresses, and reading eagerly every- 
thing that came in his way, especially dramas. He played Shak- 
speare’s tragedies upon his toy boards, and also wrote a tragedy of 
his own, which was of course very childish. After a while his mother 
took him to a neighboring cloth-factory, and had him entered as a 
workman, in order that he might become something; but the rough- 
ness of his comrades repelled him, and he only stayed a few days. 
Mrs. Andersen once more married a shoemaker, who did not, how- 
ever, concern himself about the education of Christian, whose mother 
now desired to make him a tailor, while he himself declared in favor 
of being either a singer or an actor ; for in the first instance he had 
a great liking for the theatre, and further he was generally assured 
that his remarkably beautiful, high, and melodious voice would make 
his fortune. He had already sung in some of the foremost houses of 
Odense with great success, and had with equal fortune recited a great 
number of dramatic scenes which he knew by heart. 

Meanwhile he had become fourteen years old. He begged his 
mother to let him go to Copenhagen, where he hoped to be admitted 
to the Royal Theatre. She long refused her assent, but relented at 
last, when a fortune-teller prophesied that her Hans would become a 
great man and Odense be illuminated some day in his honor, A 
portion of the Royal Troupe had played at Odense, and Christian had 
attended all their performances, behind the scenes; he had even 
figured in some of them as a page, a shepherd, or other dumb figure. 
He had taken it into his head that he was born for the stage, and was 
penetrated with the conviction that he would attain to great eminence 
upon the boards. Before his departure he visited the printer Iversen, 
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in whose house the Copenhagen actors had visited, and begged him 
for an introduction to the Prima Ballerina of the Court Theatre, 
whom Iversen himself did not know. With this letter in his pocket, 
and thirty marks which he had saved, the lad quitted for the first time 
his native town to enter Copenhagen, on September 6, 1819. The 
dancer to whom he forthwith went regarded him as mad on account 
of his appearance and behavior, was glad when he departed,.and took 
* no further notice of him. He then applied to the directors of the 
theatre for an appointment, but was refused. As his money was 
coming to an end, he resolved to become apprentice to a workman. 
By means of advertisements he found a place with a very kind car- 
penter, whom however he quitted the very next day because of the 
beating he underwent from the other apprentices. Half-despairing, 
in his isolation and perplexity the happy thought occurred to him to 
seek out Siboni, the conductor of the Royal Musical Conservatoire. 
He promised to train the boy as a singer. The composer Weyse, who 
happened to be at Siboni’s, also took an interest in the youth. An- 
dersen received board and money, also singing and music lessons. 
Unfortunately, after nine months he lost his voice, and with it all 
hopes of being a singer. The poet Guldberg now opened a subscrip- 
tion for a fixed annual sum to assist the poor lad. Besides, he re- 
ceived from friends of Guldberg free tuition in dancing, German, 
Latin, and the art of stage-acting. For the latter, however, he showed 
no talent. He also received, to his intense joy, a free admission to 
the theatre. As his voice soon regained its power and tone, the 
singing-master of the theatre admitted him to the chorus, in which 
he several times sang on the stage. 

Gradually the desire after u literary career awoke in Andersen. 
In order to follow this it was needful that he should study, for his 
acquirements were very few, notwithstanding all his desultory perusal 
of books. It was, however, difficult enough for him to live as it was, 
and he led a miserable life. Whence, then, could he find the means 
to study? To obtain money he wrote, in the short space of two weeks, 
a tragedy called “The Robbers of Wissenberg,” and handed it in 
anonymously. It was returned to him with the comment that it be- 
trayed a want of the most elementary culture. At the same time he 
was dismissed from the chorus. To insure himself an income he 
wrote a few more plays, which of course were also returned to him, 
since he could not even spell correctly. Had he told his woes to his 
many patrons, he would doubtless have received aid ; but he did not 
speak of them. He often expended at the circulating library the 
money he should have expended on his dinner. He was especially 
enthralled by Sir Walter Scott’s romances, which opened for him 
a new mental world. 
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About this time the Councillor Jonas Collin took him up warmly. 
He and his whole family remained Andersen’s most energetic, best, 
and noblest friends. Collin obtained for his protégé a free entrance 
to the Latin School at Slagelse, and a stipend from the king for several 
years’ study. Andersen entered this school in October, 1822. After 
three years the rector was removed to the Latin School at Helsingir. 
Christian followed him thither, but received such harsh treatment 
from him that Collin recalled the youth to Copenhagen and had him 
_privately educated. 

Already, before going to school, Andersen had written verses ; but 
during his school-years, at the wish of his patrons, he had almost 
given up this occupation. In the capital, however, his poetical de- 
sires once more asserted themselves. The famous poet, Heiberg, the 
husband of the no less famous actress, Johanna Luise Heiberg, 
printed Andersen’s poems, “Evening” and “The Hour of Awe,” 
in his literary weekly paper, “The Flying Post.” They were issued 
anonymously. The poem of “The Dying Child” appeared both in 
“The Flying Post” and in “The Copenhagen Post.” The poems 
were greatly liked, but when the name of the author transpired, 
people refused to admit that he had any particular poetical gift. 

In September, 1828, Andersen entered the Copenhagen University, 
and about the same time published his first book, —“ A Pedestrian 
Tour from the Holmens Canal to the Easternmost Point of the Island 
Amager.” In this production the influence of E. T. A. Hoffmann’s 
manner was very strongly marked. Soon this influence gave way to 
that of Heine, who, next to Sir Walter Scott, influenced him most. 
Since every publisher thought it too risky to issue the ‘ Pedestrian 
Tour,” the author had it printed at his own expense. His daring 
was rewarded ; for within a few days a second edition was required, 
which was now undertaken by the publisher Reitzel, afterward the 
publisher of his collected works. This attained even a third edition, 
and a Danish reprint appeared in Sweden. It was soon followed by 
Andersen’s heroic vaudeville, “ Love on the Nicolai Steeple ; or, What 
says the Parterre?” written in rhymed verse, —a satire on the Fate 
tragedies. It was acted with great applause. These two successes 
filled the poor ambitious youth with joy, but in nowise induced him 
to neglect his studies. On the contrary, he passed his eramen philo- 
logicum et philosophicum with honors. Only then did he throw him- 
self without restraint into the arms of his Muse. He first wrote 
humorous poems. He also made preparations for writing a novel, — 
“ The Dwarf of King Christian II.,” — but did not execute this project. 
About this time he fell in love with a girl, for whose sake he deter- 
mined to abandon literature and study theology, in order to enter the 
Church. But his beloved bestowed her affections on another, whom 
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she married. Andersen, on the contrary, notwithstanding his great 
leaning to and regard for family life, remained unmarried till his life’s 
end. The literary results of this period of self-delusion were the 
poetical collection, “ Fantasies and Sketches,” and the serious vaude- 
ville, “ Parting and Reunion,” —a poetical version of his own love- 
story, which was not acted till some years after. 

We now reach the travelling period in Andersen’s life. This lasted 
from 1831 to 1874. Our poet felt that travelling was his best school, 
since it brought him new and shifting impressions, which he needed 
for his literary productions. Travelling was to him, according to his 
own expression, a refreshing bath, from which he always issued men- 
tally rejuvenated and strengthened. As soon as the spring appeared 
his travelling desires awoke with irresistible force ; and, as often as 
he could save the requisite sum, he gave way unreservedly to this 
his passion. If he could not go abroad, he would at least make further 
excursions in Denmark. From 1831 to 1874 he spent, on an average, 
half of every year out of Copenhagen. With the exception of Russia, 
he travelled in all the countries of Europe, — several times in many 
of them. To Germany he went at least forty times. The finest and 
happiest side of this changeful and rich wandering life he beheld in 
the fact that it gave him the opportunity of knowing and re-seeing 
a large number of famous and great people. Thus, for example, he 
knew personally most of the European rulers, authors, and artists of 
the last fifty years. His opinions concerning these people, and his 
relations to them, he has recorded at length in his “ Romance of My 
Life.” Indeed, this extensive autobiography is chiefly made up of 
detailed accounts of the author's travelling experiences. 

Andersen left his native country for the first time in the spring of 
1831. This time he only went to Liibeck, Hamburg, Brunswick, 
Dresden, Halle, Berlin, and up the Brocken. The result of this jour- 
ney was a book called “ Shadow-pictures of My Journey to the Harz 
and Saxon Switzerland.” The reception given to this book, as to 
prevjous works by Andersen, showed a disposition on the part of the 
- Copenhagen press to emphasize Andersen’s literary faults and weak- 
nesses without giving due weight to his excellences, —a disposition 
which remained in force a great many years, even when Andersen was 
already highly esteemed abroad. 

From 1829 to 1839 Andersen was dependent upon his pen. At 
that time newspapers did not pay for contributions, and publishers 
remunerated but meanly. Besides, incessant production of original 
work would have been too exhaustive. For the sake, therefore, of 
change and profit, Andersen began to translate some plays for the 
Royal Theatre, and to adapt opera librettos, such as “The Raven” 
(after Gozzi) for the composer Hartmann, “ The Bride of Lammer- 
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moor” (after Scott) for Bredal, and “ Kenilworth” (also after Scott) 
for Weyse. These librettos, all of which were duly performed, were 
unsparingly criticised by the press. Andersen was even attacked on 
their account in anonymous letters. This did not, however, deter 
him from publishing, in 1832, a new series of poems, — “ The Twelve 
Months of the Year,” — which were highly valued by later critics, 
but which contemporary ones disparaged. In “The Letters of a 
Dead Man,” by Heinrich Hertz, appearing at this time, our poet was 
also severely handled, which did not hinder him from soon issuing 
another volume, “ Vignettes of Danish Poets,” which found imitators, 
although the press either ignored or censured it. 

In the year 1833 the King of Denmark accorded to the wander- 
loving poet a travelling stipend to extend over two years, which 
made it possible for him to spend nearly all this time in Germany, 
France, Austria, Italy, and Switzerland. In Paris and the watch- 
making town of Locle he wrote his dramatic poem, “ Aquete and the 
Merman,” which was but coolly received at Copenhagen, even by his 
friends. These even advised him not to write for a while, or at least 
not to publish. An eminent Danish literary journal declared that he 
must be erased from the list of Danish poets. His friends almost 
despaired of his poetic gifts; they asserted that they had been mis- 
taken in his talents. Years after “Aquete and the Merman” was 
produced upon the boards with various alterations, but soon dis- 
appeared from the theatrical répertoire. 

Andersen was especially charmed with Italy, with whose natural 
and artistic beauties he was deeply impressed. Rome, where he 
associated much with his great countryman Thorwaldsen, plunged 
him into an enthusiasm of which the results are embodied in his novel, 
“The Improvisatore,” begun there, continued at Munich and.Copen- 
hagen, and issued in 1835. He had come to Italy to see it, not to 
depict it; but the picture forced itself upon him, and he has done it 
in a large style. But the bad impression against his Muse produced 
by his “Aquete and the Merman” was so strong that he could 
scarcely find a publisher for “ The Improvisatore.” Even his present 
publisher would only undertake to print it after subscription. Yet 
the book became so popular with the public that new editions were 
soon required ; and the same is true of its translations into English, 
German, French, Dutch, Swedish, Russian, and Bohemian. Many of 
Andersen’s literary opponents now conceived a better opinion of him ; 
but in general the Copenhagen critics thought fit, even with regard 
to this beautiful work, to dwell upon its defects and to glide lightly 
over its merits. 

Some months after the appearance of “ The Improvisatore” An- 
dersen issued the first instalment of his “ Marchen” (1835). These 
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were received most unfavorably, and he was universally advised 
not to waste his time with such childish things. He was further told 
that he had no talent for writing “ Marchen,” not to mention the fact 
that these were not suited to our times, with other like criticism. In 
consequence he abandoned this style of writing for a time, and next 
wrote the well-known novels “ O, Z.” (1836) and “ Only a Fiddler” 
(1837). “O. Z.” was very successful with the public, but the press 
held back its praises. ‘“ Only a Fiddler” is the outcome of the strug- 
gle waging in Andersen’s soul between his poetical nature and the 
ungenerous attitude of native criticism. It also was much read, but 
without thawing the critical ice. “It was a persistent casfing down 
of all that was good in me,” he himself said of this matter. If, never- 
theless, he did not lose courage, it was because he derived consolation 
from the approval which his works met with at the hands of the Ger- 
man press. In “Only a Fiddler” he had turned into a touching 
romance a great part of his own youthful life. The character of 
Christian, its hero, and his adventures resemble closely those of 
Andersen. 
For “ The Improvisatore” he had received barely a hundred dollars. 
From this time forward the scale of his remuneration rose steadily, 
But incessant literary production was not good for him, and he 
therefore tried to obtain some post, such as librarian. Failing in this, 
he often suffered privation ; yet he never applied for help save to one 
person, Collin, and even to him only in the direst need. Radical aid 
came when an influential friend obtained for him from the king a 
poet’s pension of two hundred and twenty-five dollars yearly, which 
after a few years was raised to three hundred and fifty, and later to 
five hundred and twenty-five dollars. He was less fortunate in his 
dramatic activity. His later attempts to get his dramas played at the 
Royal Theatre were defeated by the inimical attitude of the censor, 
Molbech. He therefore wrote for the Summer Theatre the vaudeville 
“The Invisible One at Sprogé” (1839), which obtained the favor of 
the public in such high measure that the Court Theatre directors 
admitted it in their répertoire, and gave a long series of representa- 
tions of it. Yet for all that he could not get “ Rafaelle : or, the Moor- 
ish Girl” (written 1840) performed at all, and “ The Mulatto” (1840) 
was only put on the stage after much difficulty. The last-named drama 
met with great success, and many placed it above all else that Ander- 
sen had written up to this time. Happening to stay at Lund about 
this time, the students of that university prepared for him a grand 
ovation, which, as the first public one he had received, remained 
unforgotten to his life’s end. 
In 1840 appeared also “ The Picture-book without Pictures,” — 
perhaps the most popular and most read of all his books. An Eng- 
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lish critic very happily called it “an Iliad in a nutshell.” Danish 
criticism left it unregarded. Even then the prophet was of no ac- 
count in his native land! - In the autumn of the same year Andersen 
entered upon a nine-months’ journey to Germany, Italy, Malta, Tur- 
key, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The adventures and impressions 
of this long journey were described by him after his return in his 
book, “ A Poet’s Bazaar” (1841), which was widely read, but censured 
in the pettiest manner by the press. The same critics also tore to 
pieces his play, “ The Bird in the Pear-tree,” received with great favor 
at the Court as well as at the Summer Theatre. 

Andersen could not go abroad every year. When he could not, he 
often paid long visits at those estates whose owners he knew person- 
ally, and to whom he was a welcome guest. At the castle of Mysée 
he came into long and intimate connection with Thorwaldsen, also 
staying there as a guest, and grew to love him tenderly. Next year 
new savings once more enabled him to make a trip through Germany 
to Brussels and Paris. After his return he entered into a friendship 
with Jenny Lind, whom he had known before, and of whom he often 
speaks in his autobiography with great reverence. He was tq see her 
again later, very often, in various lands and capitals. No less hearty 
was his friendship with Frederika Bremer, the Swedish novelist, whom 
also he much admired. In the spring of 1844 he offered to the Royal 
Theatre a fairy drama, called “The Flower of Happiness.” Heiberg 
was at this time the literary adviser. Once Andersen’s protector, 
he was not now well-disposed towards him, but was angry with 
him for some unexplained cause. He therefore refused this, as well 
as a second play by our hero. “ The Flower of Happiness ” neverthe- 
less attained to the boards. In order to circumvent further refusals, 
Andersen sent in his next two plays —“ The New Lying-in Room,” 
and “The King Dreams” — anonymously, and, behold! they were 
accepted, and met with great favor. 

We have seen how coolly the first instalment of his fairy tales was 
received in 1835. Yet the material for new stories of the kind pressed 


in upon him in the course of time, so that he could not resist working . 


them into shape. His liking for this form of composition grew ; it 
became more and more clear to him what might be done in this field, 
and the recognition of his own powers enlarged with time. It is seen 
from his “Remarks on the Origin and Development of My*Fairy 
Tales,” that the majority of them were his own invention. They lay like 
seeds in his thoughts ; it merely needed a tendency —a sunbeam, or a 
drop of wormwood — to make them spring forth into bloom. Soon it 
became impossible for him to abandon this line, and the result of his 
perseverance was that his mighty talent for these compositions was 
soon universally acknowledged. Thus it came about that, besides the 
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numerous works which he wrote year after year, he issued almost 
yearly, up to 1873, a small volume of three or four “ Marchen.” 

Invited by Charles Dickens, whom he loved much, to visit him at 
Gad’s Hill, near London, Andersen repaired thither in 1857. He 
counted his long stay under the roof of the great novelist among 
the most beautiful days of his life, and he has described it in detail 
both in “ The Romance of My Life” and also in the sketch, “ A Visit 
to Dickens,” contained in his book “From Heart and World.” 
From England he went to France and Germany. From 1860 to 
1863 he once more travelled in Germany, Italy, Switzerland, France, 
and Spain, whence he made an excursion to North Africa. In Paris 
the resident Scandinavians gave him a splendid /féte in the Palais 
Royal. He also received many other ovations upon his travels. Al- 
together the man who had suffered so much from the critics of his 
native land, and who was scarcely tolerated upon the Danish Par- 
nassus, had become in the course of time a world-famed genius. A 
younger generation of critics had arisen, who judged more lovingly 
the eminent author who had done so much to heighten the fame of 
Denmark, and who knew better how to estimate him. 

After his return in 1863 he issued his travelling description, “ In 
Spain,” and wrote two comedies, —“ He is not Born” for the Royal 
Theatre, and “Upon the Long Bridge” for the Casino Theatre. In 
1865.and 1866 he once more wandered through Sweden, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Spain, and visited Portugal for the first 
time. In the next six years we often find him in Germany, France, 
Switzerland, Austria, Holland, Belgium, and Norway. He was won- 
derfully attracted by the Paris Exhibition of 1867, to which he went 
twice. His impressions are embodied in “ The Dryad.” Within the 
next years he wrote the stories “The Godfather’s Picture-book,” 
“Peiter, Peter, and Peer” (1868), and “ Lucky Peter” (1870), as well 
as the travel-book “In the Jura Mountains” (1868). In 1867 the 
king nominated him Councillor of State, and his native town pre- 
sented him with its freedom. On this occasion the prophecy was 
fulfilled, — that one day Odense would be illuminated in his honor. 
Upon the invitation of the town corporation he went to Odense, — 
which, however, he had been Yn the habit of visiting frequently,— and 
for a whole week was the hero of splendid ovations. Still more 
festive did the first week of September, 1869, prove for Andersen, 
being the fiftieth anniversary since he had come, a poor lad, from 
Odense to Copenhagen. In both towns this jubilee was celebrated 
with great festivities and with splendid signs of honor. From abroad, 
too, came proofs of sympathy. 

In 1869 he continued his autobiographical “ Romance of My Life,” 
and brought it up to 1867. From that time forward he did not continue 
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it, and it has remained a fragment. This book is most interesting, 
and reads in parts like a fairy tale, in parts like a novel; and reflects 
the frank, aive, good-natured, cordial, benevolent, vivacious, excitable 
nature of Andersen. It also reveals clearly his curious mixture of 
modesty and independence, combined with a craving after recognition 
and a desire for the favor of the great. We learn thence by repeated 
examples that our author was never able to become indifferent to an 
unfavorable criticism,— not even when he had already gained the 
admiration of the whole civilized world. One day he discovered that 
his travelling-companion, a grandson of Jonas Collin, was reading a 
book by the well-known Danish philosopher, Séren Kierkegaard. 
This put him in a bad temper; for since Kierkegaard had noticed his 
novel-writing habit unfavorably, he felt embittered against him, and 
it really vexed him seriously that young Collin should admire this 
author’s writings. Andersen’s nature, indeed, was rather emotional 
than strictly intellectual. This weakness is explained by the fact 
that his sad youth had furnished him with all the forms of mental 
torture which a good, honest, talented nature has to endure when it 
sees itself condemned to involuntary dependence owing to poverty 
and low birth. Thence it arises that in his autobiography he speaks 
in so much detail and with so much bitterness of the unfavorable 
notices to which his person and his works were exposed. In the same 
way can be explained another weakness of the once so poor and lonely, 
later so great and famous, Andersen ; and this is his great suscepti- 
bility to outward signs of recognition. In proportion as unfavorable 
criticism impressed him painfully, so was he delighted with favorable 
notices ; and he loves to dwell upon them often. He attached a child- 
ishly exaggerated value to titles, orders, and the kindly expressions of 
good-will towards him received from various European rulers whom 
he knew personally. The gracious manners of highly-placed person- 
ages excited him to superlative expressions. His naive self-cultus 
is often carried too far in his autobiography. He further had a sort 
of half belief in an intercourse with departed souls, was very timid in 
some things, and not wholly free from a fear of ghosts. 

In the autumn of 1872 he began to be seriously ill. To regain 
strength he went, in April, 1873, in confpany with the young author 
Bégh, to Germany for four weeks, and then to some Swiss baths. 
After a renewed stay of some weeks in Germany he returned to Copen- 
hagen at the end of July, more dead than alive. He went to the villa 
“ Rolighed” (Rest), belonging to his friends the Melchiors, where for 
years two rooms, with a veranda and a view out upon the Sound, had 
been at his disposal. This worthy family tended him with the most 
loving and self-sacrificing care, unhappily without effecting any im- 
provement in his condition. But he found a consolation for his con- 
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dition in the numerous visits which he received from the king, the 
crown prince, and the notable men and women of his country, as 
well as in a re-perusal of his correspondence. This was exceedingly 
extensive, but must not be published till 1885 on account of a clause 
in his will. In the evening he had letters read to him, when he would 
often be overcome by awakened memories of past times. On such 
occasions old unrecorded incidents would recur to him, which he 
would recount very dramatically, — for, indeed, not only in his books, 
but verbally, he was a good story-teller. His best printed travels 
were not to be compared to his oral reminiscences of wanderings. 
While a circle of intellectual listeners surrounded him, his descriptions 
flowed like an improvisation and almost unconsciously from his lips. 
His features, not really beautiful, would now etherealize, his eyes 
would beam with life, and his always beautiful, coaxing intonation 
of the Danish language would become modulated according to his 
theme, so that it would attain an almost musical sound. 

The time for evolving “ Marchen” was past for Andersen. Only 
short poems were now inspired at times by his Muse. When he 
could write no more “ Marchen” he put them together with the 
scissors. He made a screen which he divided into six portions, 
each representing a country, on each of which, in an artistic mode 
and spirit, he pasted little pictures to form a complete whole. This 
screen, six feet in height and ten in width, was an artistic pro- 
duction. “To judge by this specimen,” said Lobedauz, “I do not 
doubt but that if Andersen had chosen painting for his career he 
would have become a great master after the manner of Kaulbach.” 
After Andersen's death, the screen, at his desire, passed into the pos- 
session of his noble nurse, Frau-Melchior. The construction of the 
screen was founded upon Andersen's unusual talent for cutting pic- 
tures out of paper. With astonishing rapidity and without any effort 
he cut fantastic patterns, — arabesques, flowers, animals, and human 
figures. He particularly loved to cut swine, butterflies, and dancers 
standing upon one leg. An innate talent for drawing evinced itself, 
which, however, he had never cultivated. It had once stood him in 
good stead during his first stay in Rome. He had not money enough 
to buy views, etc.; he therefore drew everything which he wished to 
impress upon his memory. 

Andersen now soon grew unable to visit his friends ; he heard no 
music ; writing, even noting down brief data for his diary, tired him, 
and he could not visit the theatre. This last circumstance pained 
him most. Daily he would insist on seeing the play-bills, and his 
frequent theatrical visitors kept him posted in all theatrical matters. 
He knew how to make his rooms so pretty and comfortable that it 
would have been possible to write a fairy tale about them. It gave 
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him great pleasure to sit at the window and watch the movements of 
the ships in the harbor. When next spring the old love of wandering 
revived in him, he took it as a good sign. His condition making a 
journey into foreign countries out of the question, he visited the 
estates of Holsteinborg and Bregentved. There his health visibly 
mended, but his Muse, to his great annoyance, still deserted him. 
After his return to the Villa Rolighed, on the gth of August, the im- 
provement worked by his change soon vanished ; and to his former 
ills was added an excessive nervousness. Gout increased so that he 
could hardly walk ; fever, too, began to show itself. Gradually the 
conviction was borne in upon him — how reluctantly he made up 
his mind to believe it !—that he had become an old man. “ That one 
should have to drag about such an old envelope,” he said, “when in 
one’s heart one feels so young!” 

The more his pains increased, the more irritable, depressed, and 
impatient he grew. The reception of visitors began to be irksome to 
him ; if, however, the conversation interested him, he would suddenly 
revive, and then it is said to have been wonderful to see how his in- 
tellectual vigor triumphed over the weakness of his body. In such 
cases he spoke much and well. The Hungarian traveller, Dr. Max 
Nordau, who visited him at this time with a letter of introduction from 
Auerbach, notes, regarding his outer aspect, in his book, “ From the 
Kremlin to the Alhambra,” — “ Andersen was a tall, haggard figure, of 
the strong, broad build that characterizes the island Danes. His 
beardless face —then pale and suffering — expressed much gentle- 
ness and kindliness. A strongly medelled, prominent nose and a 
broad, high forehead were, so to speak, contradicted by a mouth and 
jaw of rare softness. The most remarkable thing about his head was 
certainly the eyes, — true. childlike eyes in the face of an old man, pale 
blue eyes, full of frankness, trust, and honesty. I do not think one 
could have looked into those eyes without loving their owner with 
one’s whole heart as soon as he looked at you so openly and lovingly.” 
Andersen said to Nordau: “ Suffering for a year and a half, I yet feel 
quite well in spirit, young and vigorous. If only I could but re- 
gain a little strength, I would begin to work again. I want to tell 
the story of my life down to the present time. But do not think that 
I should do so to recall the attention of the world to myself; I only 
want to thank so many people for the love and kindness which they 
have shown me, and I long to express this feeling.” This craving 
could not, however, be realized. For all his ills, he did make it possible 
to revisit the theatre several times. His continued interest in this 
as well as the poems he wrote during the last months of his life, 
prove that he retained to the last his full mental powers. He also, 


up to a week before his death, daily wrote some lines in his diary, 
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which however may not yet be published. Further, he read a good 
deal, especially works on Oriental history. On the other hand he 
took a great dislike to writing and receiving letters, though formerly 
he had been the most industrious correspondent imaginable. 

Already at the beginning of 1875 a subscription was opened for a 
monument to Andersen, to be placed in the Royal Castle Gardens, 
where hundreds of children play daily. We do not think it ever hap- 
pened to any other poet that it was proposed to erect a statue to him 
during his lifetime. And, moreover, in the same Castle Gardens in 
which Andersen, — how times change, and how strange the freaks of 
chance !— half a century before, when things went very badly with 
him, used to hide in order to eat unseen a piece of dry bread. Old 
and young, rich and poor, took part in this subscription. A little girl 
who was crying piteously was one day asked by her schoolmistress 
why she was so distressed, and replied, “ It pains me that I have not yet 
got anything to give to the Andersen Statue.” Four plans were sent 
in, but Andersen disliked them all. He did not hesitate to make 
known this feeling, and after his death the committee rejected all four 
plans, and entrusted the execution of the statue to the sculptor Saaby. 
The foundation-stone was laid in July, 1879, and the inauguration took 
place June, 1880. Another touching proof of the great honor which 
he universally enjoyed came to him shortly before the starting of the 
monument subscription. He received a letter from a child in New 
York, with a dollar and a cutting from a newspaper, in which the 
youth of America were invited to “pay off their debt to their old 
friend,” and to collect a sum for his old age. Soon after he received 
the news from a lady in America that all her children were working 
industriously to make money for him. It was evidently thought that 
he was in want. When he explained this error in American papers, 
a copy of the voluminous and splendid work, “ Picturesque America,” 
was bought for him with the money already collected. The chest in 
which it was sent to him arrived just on his seventieth birthday. This 
day — April 2, 1875 —brought him many ovations ang honors. Several 
deputations waited upon him; in the Royal Theatre a festive per- 
formance took place ; the King of Denmark and Grand Duke of Weimar 
decorated him ; a memorial tablet was inserted into the house at Odense 
where he was born. Andersen swam in happiness. But the excite- 
ment and exertion of the day had exceeded his strength, and it. was 
some time before he could recover. In May he longed once more to 
be roaming, as of yore; he wanted, above all, to go to Switzerland, and 
made all manner of plans. In June he removed to the Villa Rolighed, 
where, as ever, he was carefully tended by the Melchiors. Nothing 
could come of his travelling schemes, since he was barely able to leave 
his room. Nevertheless, a month before his death he had his trunk 
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packed, and ordered new clothes, a new travelling suit, and two hun- 
dred visiting cards. He also planned to build a villa that should be 
avery fairy house, built in the Moorish style ; in the garden there 
were to be the busts of Thorwaldsen and of famous poets, and among 
them he would sit and compose. “ Believe me,” he said, “ that would 
lead to something.” 

All these fair plans had to remain unrealized, for on Aug. 4, 1875, 
Andersen departed this life. One of the wreaths sent to his funeral 
bore the inScription : “Thou art not dead, even though thine eyes be 
closed ; for in the children’s hearts thou livest forever.” 

Ay, indeed, he will live forever in his fairy tales and his stories. 
These utterances of Andersen’s innermost being will keep his memory 
ever green. When he died millions of readers wept for him, — read- 
ers into whose souls he had brought light and sunshine. Scarcely a 
second contemporary author has obtained such a wide-spread audience 
as he,—an audience which, as Strodtmann remarks, includes “the 
children’s world of all lands of the Indo-Germanic languages, from 
the highest peaks of Norway down to India, and from the smoke- 
blackened huts of Dalecarlia to the iron merchant-palaces of San 
Francisco.” 

As often as Andersen dined out during the last forty years of his 
life, he would, after dinner, read aloud one of his “Marchen.” His 
Danish pronunciation was very beautiful and attractive, but his voice 
was weak, though not tuneless. He put life into his heroes, men, 
animals, and inanimate objects; as, for example, the tin soldier, 
the darning-needle, the doll, the collar, etc. When he read his tales 
in German, his foreign accent gave to them a childish naiveté, which 
explains why the ladies especially were enchanted with his German 
recitations. He has been accused of vanity because he never tired of 
reading his stories again and again. An excuse should be made for 
him in the fact that he was much too good-natured to resist the peti- 
tions of those to whom his readings gave pleasure. He particularly 
liked to read aloud anything newly written. He himself, in his own 
excuse, once brought forward another reason besides the above: 
“ When I have written something, I often read it aloud to others to 
find out what can be altered in it. Then I go home, re-write it, read 
it aloud again, and alter and alter until I say to myself that I cannot 
make it better.” 

Andersen, like most of the Danish authors of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was influenced by the German romanticists. In his travels, 
poems, and dramatic works he always followed in the footsteps of E. 
T. A. W. Hoffmann and Heinrich Heine too closely to render his 
works of enduring value. Some of his dramatic poems — such as 
“ Ahasuerus ” and “ Aquete and the Merman” — were decided failures ; 
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for in them, as Strodtmann rightly remarks, “his fantasy ran away 
with him.” His novels, on the contrary, possess a real value. Their 
great and unique charm consists in their truth and warmth, in their 
evident subjective character. In his novels Andersen depicts vividly 
and touchingly his own youthful recollections and the struggles of 
his talent with the bitter and Philistine prejudices of his surround- 
ings. If his productions on this field are measured with the measure 
of ordinary novel-writing, we must certainly‘admit that the action is 
poor, the artistic invention weak, the psychological development scanty. 
The life of childhood is handled with a master’s touch, but we miss 
the later evolution into ripened manhood or womanhood. Andersen’s 
heroes only grow up as regards years, while as regards soul, intellect, 
and will they remain all their lives helpless, irresolute children. 

Andersen’s best literary productions remain his “ Marchen.” The 
peoples of most lands have listened reverentially to these. The touch- 
ing “ Tale of a Mother” paved the way for the Indian missionaries to 
introduce Christianity. Our author has done endless good by his heart- 
felt, tender tales. Through them he has glorified not only his own 
name, but that of his fatherland. Their rapid and universal circula- 
tion may be largely ascribed to the fact that from the beginning he 
made it clear to himself that he wrote for a definite public, — for chil- 
dren. Thus the choice of the simplest and most waive themes, as 
well as a simple treatment and language, were a necessity. Together 
with this, however, the poet could give the reins to his fancy ; for 
a child’s imagination is also boundless, and believes everything that 
is not beyond the pale of its horizon. In order to find the right 
key for children’s tales, Andersen had merely to follow the dictates 
of his own childlike soul. Therefore he succeeded in attaining to a 
cheerfuly gentle, optimistic view of life which corresponded to the 
nature of every unspoiled, healthy, and therefore sanguine child. He 
does not assume the presumptuous, pedagogic tone into which many 
writers for the young are apt to fall, and yet he works more healthily 
upon the mind of the child, more educationally, and more ennoblingly 
than all instructive moralizing. The high, artistic finish in the form 
of his stories, and their complete harmony of treatment and matter, 
bring the result that every grown-up person reads these charming 
tales with delight, though their author did not write them for this 
public. He lets the creatures of his imagination feel, speak, think, 
and act exactly as their nature requires; we will only indicate the 
stork who describes Egypt, the cockchafer in “ Little Thumb,” the 
darning-needle, the tin soldier. 

Andersen’s fairy tales stand midway between the “artistic marchen” 
of the romantic school and the German “ Volksmiarchen,” such as 
the Brothers Grimm have collected. The mérchen that were written 
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in the last quarter of the last and the first third of the present century 
— those of Muszus, Hauff, Tieck, Brentano, Fouqué, and Ejichen- 
dorff — were written ostensibly for a non-naive public, that enjoyed 
the multicolored play of fantasy, but carried on, so to. speak, a frivo- 
lous game with waiveté. Andersen, on the contrary, took hold of his 
materials with solemn piety. Himself a childlike soul, he chose chil- 
dren as his public, and told them those sweet fairy tales to which they 
listened with belief and faith and deep interest. And how grateful 
were these little ones! How often did he receive touching proofs of 
their love for him! Concerning this may be read many a charming 
passage in his “ Romance of My Life.” 

LEOPOLD KATSCHER. 
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Bing E vast increase in the quantity of novels and stories for young 
and old, published during the past twenty-five years, is noto- 
rious. They pour from the press in books, magazines, and newspapers 
of every size, price, and variety, in numbers defying computation. 
Babes in arms have their story-books and papers, their “ Nursery” 
and “ Baby-land.” The street gamzns, like the school-boys, have their 
organs, as it were, filled with tales suited to their habits of thought 
and life. For the classes which prey upon society, as well as for 
society itself, there is provided reading with which to while away the 
intervals of crime or business. From the dime novels, and stories 
far below even these, to “ Daniel Deronda,” from the “ Boys of New 
York” and the “ Police Gazette” to “ Harper’s” and “ Scribner's,” the 
works of fiction are to be found in the hands of all alike, — the young 
and the old, the rich and the poor. The causes of this increase are 
not far to seek. The education which in Great Britain and in this 
country is now given to nearly every person has added enormously to 
the number of those who read merely for amusement, and of those also 
who find their principal amusement in reading. Never before have 
there been so many who, engaged in purely manual labor, tarn almost 
instinctively for their recreation, at the end of the day, to a book or a 
paper. In greater proportion, possibly, even than the number of 
readers is the increase in authors arising from this universal educa- 
tion. A generation ago comparatively few showed ability to write, 
and fewer still made a profession of authorship. Now, in the smallest 
community, there are probably one or more persons either amusing 
their leisure hours by writing, or earning a livelihood by it. From 
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. this calling none are debarred save by absolute incapacity. A quire 
of paper, a pen, and a bottle of ink constitute abundant capital for a 
trade which can be prosecuted anywhere. The production of light 
literature, being the easiest form of literary work, is naturally pre- 
ferred by the great majority of writers, while fame and money come 
more speedily and surely from a successful story than from anything 
else in literature. Another cause for this increase lies in the nature 
of novel-reading, since the perusal of an interesting or exciting story 
fosters the taste for more, until frequent indulgence begets an in- 
satiate appetite, encouraging novelists and editors to more and more 
rapid production of the coveted fruit. 

The cause with which I am now chiefly concerned, however, is the 
great ease with which novels and stories are obtained, especially by 
children. They are not only cheap to buy, but it is an important 
consideration how far the public libraries are responsible for their 
circulation. In discussing this point I propose to examine the sub- 
ject in relation to a single institution, which may very properly stand 
as a type for all, — the Boston Public Library ; which I select, not only 
because it is the largest and most widely known library in the land, 
upon the model of which others have been in great measure formed, 
but also because I have had for some years an intimate personal ac- 
, quaintance with it. This library was originally founded to serve a 
special aim, —“to aid and encourage,” says Edward Everett, one of 
the first trustees, “ the acquisition of the knowledge required to com- 
plete a preparation for active life or to perform its duties.” The 
principle early laid down in regard to light literature was this :— 










“That it was not the design of the judicious and public-spirited citizens, who 
as members of the City Council in years past, or at the present time, have liberally 
appropriated the public funds to the foundation and support of the library, to have 
it become the means of gratuitously supplying to a class of idle readers the un- 
profitable, not to say pernicious, trash which is daily pouring from the press.” ' 


Light literature was not, however, to be excluded from its shelves, 
but the aim was — 


| . ‘* To get good novels in such quantities as to supply the demand for them after 

their value has been fairly ascertained, and it had become known that they were 
not of mere ephemeral interest ; but to avoid filling the building with books which, 
after a few weeks, would be recognized as the most worthless and neglected trash : 
to furnish, in short, so far as their resources permitted, everything of tried worth, 
in as many copies as people would call for.” * 


To what extent, then, has this library, originally administered on 
such principles, been a purchaser and circulator of this kind of litera- 
ture? From the tables annexed to the annual reports of the trustees 


1 Annual Report for 1857. 2 Ibid. 1866. 
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I find that out of 14,950 books bought during the past five years for- 
the Lower Hall, — the popular department of the Central Library, — 
10,417, or 70 per cent, were story-books, technically called “fiction” 
and “juveniles.” This, however, by no means represents the whole 
amount purchased, since it includes only those stories published in 
book-form and not those printed in periodicals and magazines, of 
which great numbers are taken. If the books for the eight branches 
were purchased in the same proportion, as is probable, though the 
reports give no information on this point, then the library has during 
this period been a purchaser of about 40,000 story-books. During 
thirteen years, out of a total of 101,021 volumes bought for the Lower 
Hall and Branches, nearly 70,000 were stories published in book-form. 
It should be added that a very considerable number of novels, prin- 
cipally in French, have been placed in the Bates Hall, which are not 
included in the above figures. After deducting the large number of 
volumes which have been used up or lost in the service, there re- 
mained on the shelves on May 1, 1880, probably over 50,000 volumes 
of novels and story-books ; and this number increases from year to 
year, so far as I can determine, in about the proportion of one third 
of all the books purchased. 

The next question is, To what extent are these books read? In 
determining this we are not obliged to have recourse to proportional 
estimates ; for the averages are clearly stated in the appendices to 
the reports. During the past five years there have been circulated 
from the Lower Hall and Branches 4,872,595 volumes. Of these 
3,824,938 were,“ juveniles” and “fiction.” To this number should be 
added, as before, the stories contained in the magazines and periodi- 
cals, and the very considerable number of novels not classified under 
“fiction.” If the proper corrections were made, I believe it would be 
found that four millions, or four fifths of its popular circulation, was 
under rather than over the number of volumes of novels and story- 
books circulated by this library alone in five years. It should be 
remembered that even this does not represent the whole number of 
readers, as each book may be, and often is, read by more than one in 
the same family or house. This is the work of one library only, and 
one which from the beginning has sought the public confidence and 
support on the ground that the circulation of light literature was not 
to be its principal work. What the other publig libraries, scattered 
over the United States to the number of five thousand at least (there 
are about three hundred in Massachusetts alone), have done and are 
doing, it would be difficult to say with any degree of exactness. In 
the last report of the Boston Public Library I find this assertion : 

“So far as the statistics of popular lending libraries have been printed, it is 
believed that the average loan of works of this class (‘juveniles’ and ‘fiction ’) 
seldom falls below 75 per cent of the total issues.” 
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This being true, the aggregate of the annual purchase and circula- 
tion of novels and story-books by these institutions will amount to 
several millions, the public libraries of Boston, Cincinnati, and Chicago 
alone circulating every year about a million and a half. 

In the light of these figures there cannot be the shadow of a doubt 
that the public libraries are largely responsible for the alarming in- 
crease of poor novel reading. They furnish a supply of this literature 
in quantities almost unlimited; and they furnish it mainly, so far as 
my observation goes, to the very last class to which it should be given, 
—the school-children. Every boy and girl in Boston, over fourteen 
years of age, has free access to a collection of story-books amounting 
in the aggregate to 50,000 volumes ; and a very large proportion make 
frequent use of the privilege. That is, at an age when the intellectual ° 
tastes are being formed and it is of the greatest importance to secure 
good reading, there are almost thrust into the hands of these children 
novels and stories of the most miscellaneous character, in numbers 
absolutely appalling. Forty years ago Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, wrote : 


“ Childishness in boys, even of good abilities, seems to me to be a growing 
fault, and I do not know to what to ascribe it, except to the great number of exist- 
ing books of amusement, like ‘ Pickwick’ and ‘ Nickleby,’ Bentley’s Magazine, etc. 
These completely satisfy all the intellectual appetite of a boy, which is rarely very 
voracious, and leave him totally palled, not only for his regular work, which I could 
well excuse in comparison, but for good literature of all sorts, even for history and 


poetry.” 

What would he have thought of a public “ educational institution” 
* which, in a single city, furnished these books of amusement at the 
rate of nearly a million of volumes a year, largely to children? 

I pass now to a consideration of the character of the works of fiction 
which are being produced t thistime. The largest class of the story- 
readers are the young, or those whose minds, from lack of the highest 
education, are similar to those of the young. It is not, therefore, to 
be expected that they can enjoy the delicate delineations of character, 
the fine weighing of motives, the skilful adjustment of circumstances 
which are essential to a story of the first rank. The quiet pictures of 
home-life, of life in foreign lands or in historic times, however carefully 
studied and truthfully painted, are too tame and spiritless to find 
favor with them. Their interest is almost exclusively in novels of in- 
cident, in which one exciting event follows another in rapid succession. 
This kind of story, however, is of the lowest class, and its tendency 
is inevitably downward rather than upward. The ordinary relations 
of our every-day life are soon exhausted by the novelist, and new and 
extraordinary relations must be discovered or invented. There must 
be strange combinations of events and startling circumstances in 
order to satisfy the novel-reader’s craving. Now it is unquestionably 
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in the records of the follies and vices of men, in the annals of crime, 
that these qualities are to be found in the greatest abundance ; and it 
is to these records, therefore, that the hard-pressed novelist almost 
inevitably turns in order to find the materials for his stories. The 
more truthful his delineation of vice, and the nearer his approach to 
the bounds which separate the indecent from the decent, the greater 
he finds his chance of pleasing that vast public which demands sensa- 
tional literature. The temptation to win favor by this means —a temp- 
tation increased many-fold by the unprecedented success of such a 
book as Zola’s “ L’Assommoir” — is one which an author struggling 
for a mere living finds almost impossible to resist. Then, in the great 
and continually increasing number of authors, there are only a few who, 
under the most favorable circumstances, could produce first-class 
work. The great majority are only capable at their best of doing 
moderately well; but their best work, the fruit of hard thought and 
labor, they soon find unremunerative. The light, sensational novel, 
which requires little or no thought in the reader and brief time for 
the writing, has a far greater chance of success ; and who can wonder 
that the choice is quickly made? “I know I am shallow,” says a 
character in a recent story —“ Lord Brackenbury’ — who is helping 
out her husband’s meagre income by novel-writing, “and I don’t expect 
to be read by any but those who are as shallow as myself. Thank 
Heaven! however, their name is legion.” The low price which is 
paid for the work of all except a few writers tends also to affect un- 
favorably their character; and the rapid production, which is partly 
owing to this cause and partly to the keen competition between 
editors, publishers, and writers, has a still more deleterious effect. A 
successful novelist of the present day is urged by his publisher or by 
his own necessities to ceaseless prodiction. A novel each year is 
now a moderate measure, which many writers greatly exceed. But 
the works which are written, as a French critic says of Henri Gré- 
ville’s latest story, with telegraphic rapidity, rarely sustain a high 
grade of excellence, but tend constantly to deteriorate. 

What effect have the public libraries had in this respect? Has 
their influence been favorable or unfavorable to the production of 
good novels and stories? In answer to this question I have but one 
remark to make. The public libraries do not buy, as most private 
individuals do, having particular reference to the subject and char- 
acter of the books bought. The interest or dulness of a story, the 
opinions or beliefs which it advocates, its moral or immoral tendency, 
— all these considerations have their weight with the private purchaser. 
The public libraries, however, are actuated by such considerations 
only very slightly, and steadily less and less as the libraries grow 
larger. Having to suit all tastes, they buy almost without question 
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whatever a well-known novelist chooses to write or a reputable pub- 
lisher chooses to publish. They do not wait till a competent judg- 
ment is passed upon a new work, but they put it into circulation as 
soon as possible after it comes from the press. The result of this is 
that a large class of writers and publishers of established reputation 
are absolutely sure of selling to the libraries a considerable edition of 
whatever work they produce. For instance, if one only out of every 
five of the public libraries in this country should buy a single copy of 
a new story —the Boston Public Library buys on the average ten 
copies —this would make a sale of a thousand copies, — no insignifi- 
cant number for a publisher to count upon. Now the effect which this 
purchase of so many pages of reading matter, entirely irrespective of 
subject or merit, must have upon the quality of the production is 
evident. It is very much as if the manager of a theatre were guar- 
anteed by the city government that a certain number, say five hundred, 
of his seats should be paid for out of the city treasury for every repre- 
sentation, whatever the character of the play or the ability of the 
actors. The play might be “ Hamlet,” with Booth in the title-réle, or 
it might be the veriest rubbish ever put on the stage, the seats would 
be taken and filled all the same. As it is inevitable that under such 
conditions a powerful motive with the manager for presenting good 
and well-acted plays would be very much weakened, so is it now with 
these writers and publishers, by reason of the assistance afforded 
them by the patronage of public libraries. The pressure upon them 
to produce good work in order to secure a large sale is not nearly so 
strong as it would be if the public libraries did not exist. For the 
libraries purchase good, bad, and indifferent alike ; and since the pop- 
ular demand is largest for the poorest class of stories, they actually 
buy more of the bad and indifferent than of the good. In other 
words, the public libraries practically subsidize authors and publishers 
for the purpose of giving amusement to the people. An influence, 
however, which tends to produce a subsidized literature is inevitably 
unfavorable to its character. 

These two facts are to my mind well-established. There has been 
a vast increase in the quantity of the stories and novels annually 
printed, and at the same time there has been a marked descent in 
their quality. Of course, among so many, there will naturally be a few 
of high rank ; the great majority, however, are in their most harmless 
state only intended to amuse an idle hour, and at the end of this time 
are thrown aside to swell the vast rubbish heap of literature. What 
is the number of those which are not of this innocent character, but 
are either immoral in tendency or direct panders to vice, I will not 
dare to estimate. To give an idea of what the ortlinary novel of 
the day is, I will take from a leading English literary journal, the 
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“ Spectator,” which happens to lie on my desk as I write, the notices 
of the novels for the week. They are seven in number. The first 
has for a heroine a woman who confesses that under certain circum- 
stances she would set love above law. The hero is created to show 
in what a very refined way he can fall in love with another man’s 
wife. The object of the book is to introduce some very indifferent 
scoffs at religion and religious people. The next is a dull story, not 
wholly free from vulgarity. In the third there is a horrible element. 
The heroine of the fourth marries a madman, and finally earns her 
living as a sempstress in the village of which her son, grown to man- 
hood, is the proprietor. The fifth is a dull story, full of improbabilities, 
the greatest of which is that the hero writes a successful epic. The 
sixth is a melancholy, tedious story ; and the last might do good if any 
of the people whose foolishness it satirizes could by any means be 
induced to read it. Not one of the seven, judging from the notices, 
are of the slightest value, or seem destined to be remembered the day 
after they are read. Another class of stories, very popular at the 
present time, I find characterized in a recent number of the “Athe- 
nzum” in these words : — 






































“ There is no sensational infraction of the seventh commandment, no lively de- 
scription of the demi-monde, none of that peculiar flavoring which renders this 
author’s work so palatable to a certain class of readers.” 


Now the stories noticed by the “ Spectator” and the “ Athenzeum” 
are presumably intended for the educated classes. If they are as a 
rule of such a character, poor indeed must be the hundreds of stories 
which, not deemed worthy of mention by literary journals of the first 
rank, are yet read eagerly by untold thousands. 

The public libraries, therefore, seem to be largely responsible both for 
the growth in quantity and the falling off in quality of the novels and 
stories produced at this time. They buy and circulate them in enor- 
mous quantities, thereby at once creating the demand and furnishing 
the supply. Their method of purchasing, also, being without regard 
to the merit or value of the books bought, tends to depreciate the 
quality. “What is the remedy? Shall the public libraries be pro- 
hibited from buying and circulating novels and stories? I will answer 
frankly that this is the conclusion to which I have come after years 
of close observation of those persons who frequent the Boston Public 
Library in such great numbers. I do not believe that it is the proper 
business for the city to furnish amusing literature to the people free 
of expense. This is the province of the private circulating libraries. 
Were the chief part, or even a very considerable number of those who 
throng the Lower Hall and Branches afternoon and evening, poor 
persons, who must either have their reading free or go without it, the 
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question would assume a different aspect ; but in fact they appear to 
be principally persons in apparently comfortable circumstances or the 
children of well-to-do parents. This being the case, I see no more 
reason for giving these children and adults novels to read, than for 
distributing to them cigars and candy at the public expense. It 
would be an absurd waste of money, to say the least, if the city, 
instead of establishing soup-kitchens to which the needy could come 
in times of great want, should open expensive restaurants in various 
quarters, at which all, rich and poor together, should receive free, not 
merely plain and wholesome food, but all kinds of highly-seasoned 
and injurious dishes. Yet wherein does this differ from placing for 
the public use, in different parts of the city, large collections of novels 
and stories, good and bad, some wholesome and some with a “ peculiar 
flavoring”? To this same conclusion, I believe, would the original 
founders and promoters of this library have come, could they have 
foreseen the huge proportions which the circulation of “fiction and 
juveniles” has assumed in late years. Joshua Bates, to whose munifi- 
cence the library almost owes its existence, has left no doubtful testi- 
mony on this point. His great purpose in aiding to found the library, 
he writes, was to “save those who, left to themselves, [would] waste 
their time in railroad literature, chiefly American novels. These 
publications are doing immense mischief, and the rising generation 
will grow up destitute of positive knowledge.” With them also would 
agree, I am convinced, all thoughtful parents and teachers, to whom * 
the character of the reading put into their children’s hands is a matter 
of great and constant anxiety. They would gladly see the principle 
established that the province of a public library, so far as children and 
youth are concerned, is to do educational work, and that the free dis- 
tribution of novels and stories is not educational work even in the 
remotest sense of the term. 

If, however, it should not be thought best to adopt this extreme prin- 
ciple, still the very least which can be demanded of the public libraries 
is that the managers should exercise a strict supervision over their 
purchases of fiction. The rule quoted above, on which the Boston 
Public Library was administered fifteen years ago, — to buy novels of 
“tried worth” only and “after their value has been fairly ascertained,” 
— was a good one, but it was abandoned long ago by that institution, 
as a glance at its catalogues and reports will show. The newly pub- 
lished novels and story-books are sent in from day to day by the agent. 
No competent person reads or even carefully examines them to judge 
of their character, but they are bought in numbers as great as the 
funds permit, and sent into circulation to fulfil their mission. Whether 
this mission be good or bad the heads of the library are absolutely 
ignorant. Under such a method it is inevitable that representatives 
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of every class of stories, from the highest to the lowest, should be pur- 
chased. For instance, the writings of the author who is represented 
by the “ Athenzeum ” as winning favor with the public through “lively , 
descriptions of the demi-monde” are to be found in large numbers in 
the library. There are five copies of the story noticed in the “ Spec- 
tator” as attacking marriage and religion. By what right should citi- 
zens be taxed to buy and circulate freely among other citizens an 
assault upon that which the majority of the citizens hold most sacred ? 
Above all, why should our children be exposed to the dangers result- 
ing from reading such a story? It is to be had for the asking, and 
there is nothing in the catalogue to warn them of its character. It is 
no worse, however, probably not so bad, as many hundreds of its com- 
panions on the shelves of the library. For, educational though the 
aim of the institution has been supposed to be, it contains, I am 
assured, a larger proportion of books of a thoroughly debasing char- 
acter than any other library in the land. Now, of course, a public 
library in a large city should contain books upon every subject, the 
attacks upon as well as the defences of Christianity; but it ought 
neither to buy nor to circulate, especially among the young, books 
which, under the guise of stories, instil pernicious doctrines, sub- 
versive of sound morals. 

In this connection one fact should never be lost sight of, — that a 
public library can exert a tremendous influence for evil as well as for 
good. It has the power to poison the minds of the youth of a whole 
city.” There is not a wicked or mischievous doctrine which it might 
not effectively propagate, not a crime which in all its details it might 
not make familiar to every child, — not necessarily from any deliber- 
ately bad intent on the part of its officers, but through the simple 
want of a proper supervision of the books bought. Under the system 
of purchasing which has been in force for many years in the Boston 
Public Library, a book of the most immoral tendencies may circulate 
for years without its character being detect€d by those who alone 
have the power to withdraw it from circulation. To lock it up then, 
however, does not undo the mischief which it has wrought during its 
freedom. This instrumentality for evil would be vastly increased if, 
by any chance, a person of loose principles or a taste for immoral 
literature should ever be placed in a controlling position in a library. 
It is useless to talk of restrictions on the use of such books, for my , 
experience is that a book once admitted to a library is always more or : 
less read. Consign it to the lowest depths of some “inferno,” and it 
will surely be discovered and asked for on any pretext save the true 
one,—a love for prurient literature. The knowledge that certain 
books are in a library will always attract a class of readers who will use 
every possible means to get at what they wish, —a class whose pres- 
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ence in a piace of public resort is a constant peril to the young and 
pure-minded. The last report of the Boston Public Library contains 
the account of an attempt on the part of the librarian directly to assist 
“in the work of education” by sending to one of the public schools 
fifty copies of a certain story for “simultaneous reading ” and “class 
examination.” Now it is certainly conceivable, though I admit it is 
highly improbable, that by such means there might be introduced 
into a school a story glorifying an infraction of the seventh command- 
ment by persons holding advanced views on this and kindred subjects. 
Though this supposition is a terrible one, yet it should be distinctly 
understood that every one of the children in our public schools, above 
fourteen years of age, can have scores of similar stories from the 
Public Library by simply asking for them. 

The sole remedy for this state of things, so long as public libraries 
continue to circulate novels and stories, is to establish a rigid censor- 
ship over all works of this class. Not a novel nor a story-book should 
be bought nor allowed to go into circulation until it has received the 
approval of one or more persons, specially appointed for this purpose, 
who shall have read them and pronounced them fit to be put into the 
hands of any child. Misbehavior on the part of such an official could 
hardly go long undetected. The effect of this plan would be threefold. 
The libraries would receive only carefully selected books ; the public 
would be restricted to the reading of wholesome novels; authors 
and publishers would be made more cautious as to what they write 
and publish. If, for instance, it were known that a certain story had 
failed to receive the approbation of the Board of Censors of the Boston 
Public Library, that book would be stamped with such a public dis- 
approval as would prevent its sale to the other public libraries and to 
that part of the general public who desire to purchase only good 
literature. 

My principal object in this article having been simply to show the 
connection of the public libraries with the literature of fiction, I have 
not dwelt upon the dangers attending an excess of novel-reading, 
especially for the young. This has been done sufficiently well and 
often to allow me to take it for granted that the injurious effects are 
well known. I wish, however, in conclusion to lay stress upon the fact 
that from the vast multiplication of this class of literature, and from 
the ease with which every one has access to such works, these dangers 
are now much greater and more far-reaching than at any previous 
time. Where one was injured by overmuch novel-reading a genera- 
tion ago, possibly there are a hundred now. Not only may this be 
true, but as the number of vicious stories has increased, I believe, in 
greater proportion than the innocent and harmless, so much the 
greater is their influence in confusing the ideas of right and wrong, 
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in loosening the bonds of social order and morality, in undermining 
the principles, and in leading to actual crime. Now I would not be 
thought to charge the public libraries as a class, or any one of them 
in particular, with freely and deliberately disseminating the lowest 
grade of the literature leading to such results. My charge is that they 
create a demand for this literature by circulating such stories as I 
have referred to, which under a thin veil of decency are indecent, 
and, under the pretence of faithfully portraying life, attack religion and 
morality. Few young persons can read these exciting tales of crime, 
these “lively descriptions of the demi-monde,” without having the 
desire awakened to read still more exciting stories, still more lively 
descriptions, than the public libraries furnish. That such a taste 
when once formed can readily be gratified is only too well’ known. 
Were the public libraries throughout the country to cease circulating 
stories and novels,I am confident that the labors of the “ Society for 
the Suppression of Vice” would in no long time be greatly lessened ; 
and the demand for the literature which it endeavors to destroy would 
be gradually diminished by the drying up, as it were, of the most 
fruitful source of the evil. 
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8 heraegy his great rival, Mr. Browning, who is constantly putting 
forth fresh poetic fruit, and whose literary fecundity seems to 
grow with his years, the poet laureate rarely gratifies his admirers 
by the publication of a new volume. It is well known that all which 
comes from the pen of Mr. Tennyson is the result of laborious effort. 
The gem is set and reset, polished and repolished, ere the artist thinks 
it fit to be submitted to the cynosure of the world. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold somewhere speaks of the feverishness and haste which mark 
the life of the nineteenth century ; but Mr. Tennyson is one, at least, 
who lives removed from the stir and the strife. Not that he fails to 
hear the world’s voices, for he has shown in “In Memoriam” (a poem 
in many respects his masterpiece) that he can gather up the threads 
of speculative thought and weave them into a fabric as noble as itis 
beautiful. But in the midst of a busy, bustling world, he lives the life 
of an ideal poet,— absorbed in his creations, and careful only for his 
future fame. Such is the poet to whose labors we have hitherto been 
accustomed ; but in his seventieth year we suddenly witness a new 
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and strange development in his genius. The volume just issued, 
“ Ballads and Other Poems,” exhibits Mr. Tennyson rather as the poet 
of the people than the singer of Medizval lays, or the artist of “ The 
Palace of Art,” “CEnone,” and “Godiva.” As we look through the 
list of his new lyrics, we come across no more than two or three 
poems, at most, which have not some direct bearing upon the present 
age, or which are not descriptive of its aspirations, its sufferings, and 
its hopes. So far this is well; and yet we dare not venture to say 
that, as a whole, the volume is worthy of the author of the “ Idylls of 
the King,” or that it adequately sustains his fame. There is nothing 
in it which can compare with the magnificent fragments of song writ- 
ten by Mr. Tennyson in early life, — fragments, I mean, such as the 
“ Morte d'Arthur,” “ Ulysses,” and the “ Lotus Eaters.” We shall hear 
probably, in certain quarters, that these ballads are equal to any lyrics 
that he has written; but such a judgment grows out of the undis- 
criminating readiness to accord praise to a distinguished man, and 
will surely not endure the severe test of time. 

Many of the poems do not now appear for the first time. Among 
these is “ The Revenge: a Ballad of the Fleet,” which is perhaps the 
finest in the whole; though even in it I do not think that Mr. Ten- 
nyson has excelled Gerald Massey's lyric on the same subject, — “ Sir 
Richard Grenville’s Last Fight.” Let the reader, who is inclined to 
differ from me, place the two side by side. But let us turn to the 
ballads which are new. “The First Quarrel,” dealing with an Isle- 
of-Wight tragedy, is very graphically written. A husband and wife 
fall out respecting some earlier love-passages of the former. The 
wife sends him from her with bitter words, and these lines will show 
the cause she had for a lifelong repentance : — 

: “He sent me a letter, ‘I’ve gotten my work to do ; 
You would n’t kiss me, my lass, an’ I never loved any but you ; 


I am sorry for all the quarrel an’ sorry for what she wrote, 
I ha’ six weeks’ work in Jersey, an’ go to-night by the boat.’ 


“ An’ the wind began to rise, an’ I thought of him out at sea, 
An’ I felt I had been to blame ; he was always kind to me. 

Wait a little, my lass, I am sure it’ill all come right — 

An’ the boat went down that night — the boat went down that night.” 
A fine touch of pathos is achieved by the repetition of these last six 
simple words. “ Rizpah” is a ballad strong in the emotional element, 
and rather after the type of ballad with which Mr. Browning has of 
recent years familiarized us than any of the poet laureate’s own 
previous lyrics. A dying wontan unburdens herself of the tragedy 
of her life to a lady visitor. She had a darling son Willy, who was 
hanged for rebbing the mail. Yet his crime appears to have been 
but a venial one, judging from his mother’s statement of it : — 
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“It’s kind of you, madam, to sit by an old, dying wife. 
But say nothing hard of my boy, I have only an hour of life. 

I kiss’d my boy in the prison, before he went out to die, 

‘ They dared me to do it,’ he said, and he never has told me a lie. 

I whipt him for robbing an orchard once, when he was but a child — 

* The farmer dared me to do it,’ he said ; he was always so wild — 

And idle — and could n’t be idle — my Willy — he never could rest : 

The king should have made him a soldier, he would have been one of his best. 
But he lived with a lot of wild mates, and they never would let him be good ; 
They swore that he dare not rob the mail, and he swore that he would ; 

And he took no life, but he took one purse ; and when all was done 

He flung it among his fellows — ‘I'll none of it,’ said my son.” 


He was hanged notwithstanding ; for those were times when offences 
against property were punished with a barbarity which seems now 
scarce credible in Christian England. The miserable mother had 
visited her son in his prison-cell, but the jailer forced her away 
even before she could hear his last words. After his shameful death 
the poor woman stealthily recovered his bones, and buried them in 
the night by the churchyard wall. The closing stanzas are very 
dramatic : — 


“ Election, Election and Reprobation — it’s all very well. 
But I go to-night to my boy, and I shall not find him in Hell. 
For I cared so much for my boy that the Lord has look’d into my care, 
And He means me, I’m sure, to be happy with Willy, I know not where. 


“ And if he be lost — but to save my soul, that is all your desire: 
Do you think that I care for my soul if my boy be gone to the fire ? 
I have been with God in the dark — go, go, you may leave me alone — 
You never have borne a child — you are just as hard as a stone. 


“ Madam, I beg your pardon! I think that you mean to be kind, 
But I cannot hear what you say for my Willy’s voice in the wind — 
The snow and the sky so bright — he used but to call in the dark, 
And he calls to me from the church, and not from the gibbet — for hark ! 
Nay, you can hear it yourself — it is coming — shaking the walls — 
Willy ! — the moon’s in a cloud— Good-night. I am going. He calls.” 


“The Northern Cobbler” is a different kind of ballad, somewhat in 
the style of “ The Northern Farmer” of our author, but it is also very 
effective. The story is of the simplest. The cobbler, or shoemaker, 
had given way to drink, and in one of his mad moods had kicked the 
woman of his affection, —an act which filled him with remorse when 
sober. But the deed brought him to his senses, and, by way of burn- 
ing it indelibly into his memory, he set before him, and kept always 
within his sight, a bottle of gin, — symbol of that spirit by which he 
had been betrayed. The conversion gave much ground for comment 
(not unfrequently spiteful) through the whole countryside, but the 
cobbler speedily demonstrated that the change in him was genuine. 
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Friends whom he had lost in his days of drink-madness again turned 
to him, and his trade revived. The whole piece is written with spirit 
and energy, though the general reader will be considerably puzzled by 
the curious and uncouth northern orthography. “The Sisters” is a 
poem in the earlier manner of Mr. Tennyson ; and it deals with a case 
of self-sacrifice not wholly new to readers of fiction, where a woman 
stifles her love in order not to cross that of her sister, betrothed to 
their common lover. After telling his story, the husband thus con- 
cludes the tragic recital :— 
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“ My God, I would not live 
Save that I think this gross, hard-seeming world 
Is our misshaping vision of the Powers 
Behind the world, that make our griefs our gains. 


“ For on the dark night of our marriage-day 
The great Tragedian that had quench’d herself 
In that assumption of the bridesmaid — she 
That loved me — our true Edith — her brair. broke 
With over-acting, till she rose and fled 
Beneath a pitiless rush of Autumn rain 
To the deaf church —to be let in — to pray 
Before shat altar — so I think; and there 
They found her beating the hard Protestant doors. 
She died and she was buried ere we knew.” 


Such an imperfection as occurs in the last line but one is a very 
unusual thing with Tennyson. 

The poem from which I have just been quoting contains two brief - 
lyrics, which are the most exquisite things in the volume. They are 
worthy of the songs in “ The Princess,” and I can give them no higher 
praise. Here they are: — 


“ O diviner Air! 
Thro’ the heat, the drouth, the dust, the glare, 
Far from out the west, in shadowing showers, 
Over all the meadow baked and bare, 
Making fresh and fair 
All the bowers and the flowers, 
Fainting flowers, faded bowers, — 
Over all this weary world of ours, 
Breathe, diviner Air! 


“O diviner Light! 
Through the cloud that roofs our noon with night, 
Through the blotting mist, the blinding showers, 
Far from out a sky forever bright, 

Over all the woodland’s flooded bowers, 
Over all the meadow’s drowning flowers, 
Over all this ruin’d world of ours, 
Break, diviner Light!” 
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This is the real Tennysonian mood, — the suggestive union of natural 
with.moral things. But yet here there is no new revelation. That 
the world wants “more light,” as Goethe said, is apparent to every 
man in this generation, albeit the day is breaking rapidly. But the 
poet has given forcible and beautiful expression to that which is 
the universal aspiration. We come occasionally upon other good 
thoughts, tersely rendered. For example, the old village wife, in the 
poem of “ The Entail,” says : — 


‘* ] beadnt that sewer [sure] es the Lord, howsiver they prady’d an’ praay’d, 
Lets them inter ’eaven edsy es leaves their debts to be paaid.” 


But of all the ballads, none will probably be a greater favorite than 
the one entitled “In a Children’s Hospital,” being the story of a little 
patient, Emmie. It is strangely beautiful and pathetic : — 


“ Here is the cot of our orphan, our darling, our meek little maid ; 
Empty, you see, just now! We have lost her who loved her so much — 
Patient of pain, though as quick as a sensitive plant to the touch. 

Hers was the prettiest prattle, it often moved me to tears ; 

Hers was the gratefullest heart I have found in a child of her years. 

Nay, you remember our Emmie ? you used to send her the flowers ; 

How she would smile at ’em, play with ’em, talk to ’em hours after hours ! 
They that can wander at will where the works of the Lord are reveal’d 
Little guess what joy can be got from a cowslip out of the field ; 

Flowers to these ‘ spirits in prison’ are all they can know of the spring, 
They freshen and sweeten the wards like the waft of an angel’s wing.” 


One day the doctor announced to the nurse that he should be com- 
pelled to perform an operation upon the little sufferer, and he feared 
she would not live through it. Emmie, who was supposed to be 
sleeping, had heard what passed : — 


“ Softly she called from her cot to the next, 
‘ He says I shall never live thro’ it. O Annie, what shall I do?’ 
Annie considered. ‘If I,’ said the wise little Annie, ‘was you, 
1 should cry to the dear Lord Jesus to help me ; for, Emmie, you see, 
It’s all in the picture there : “ Little children should come to me ”’ 
(Meaning the print that you gave us — I find that it always can please 
Our children — the dear Lord Jesus with children about his knees). 
* Yes, and I will,’ said Emmie ; ‘but then if I call to the Lord, 
How should he know that it’s me? such a lot of beds in the ward!’ 
That was a puzzle for Annie. Again she consider’d and said : 
‘ Emmie, you put out your arms, and you leave ’em outside on the bed — 
The Lord has so much to see to! but, Emmie, you tell it him plain, 
It’s the little girl with her arms lying out on the counterpane.’” 


Could there possibly be a more moving picture of child-nature than 
this? And the end is equally touching. When the doctor came on 
the morrow to see the child, she was found with her thin little arms 
lying out on the counterpane, — but she was dead! This little idyll 
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will deeply affect many a heart, and thus perform an act of true phil- 
anthropy. 

“The Defence of Lucknow,” “ The Battle of Brunanburh,” “ Achil- 
les over the Trench,” and other poems have already been published 
in periodicals. The poet laureate, however, will not add to his fame 
by the republication of “The Human Cry.” It may have a pro- 
founder meaning than that which appears upon the surface, but if 
so, the knowledge of it is strictly confined to the poet himself. To 
me there seems not a shadow of the poetic element in it, while it 
has certainly no subtile thought to make up for the absence of this 
element. 

Mr. Tennyson certainly does not appear at his best in this volume. 
We do not behold the same vigorous imagery, the same felicity in the 
use of metaphor and simile, which distinguished his work at an earlier 
period. Let any one turn, for example, to the exuberance and rich- 
ness of fancy to be found in such a poem as “ The Princess,” and he 
will be astonished to observe how comparatively bald the present 
ballads appear. And yet they are excellent work ; and some of the 
poems could not have been written by any other living poet. Mr. 
Browning is the laureate’s superior in breadth and subtilty of thought, 
and also in dramatic strength and vision ; but he lacks Mr. Tennyson’s 
art, and his simple and direct music. If I seem not to speak with pro- 
nounced enthusiasm of the present volume, it is because I remem- 
ber the work which Mr. Tennyson has done in the past, — work which 
is the delight of his own generation, and must equally be so of future 
generations. Our great lyrical poet had a perfectly magical touch in 
his early lyrics, and these he has never excelled in any class of effort. 
He is not by nature a dramatic or epic poet, but a singer; and this 
word suffices to show where his greatest triumphs have been won. 
One thing, at least, each new volume by the poet laureate proves, — 
the firm hold which he has obtained upon his contemporaries. Prob- 
ably no poet ever succeeded in a like degree during his lifetime, unless 
it may have been Byron; and even his popularity, though great at 
times, was fluctuating and spasmodic. But Mr. Tennyson’s fame burns 
with a pure and steady flame ; and if he has passed the period of his 
best work, that is no reason why we should allow for a moment that 
which he has done in the past to sink into the background. 

GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. 
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OUR MERCANTILE MARINE. 
WE have in Washington what is called a “ Bureau of Statistics 
on the Commerce and Navigation of the United States.” 
Every year a great duodecimo volume of a thousand pages is pub- 
lished at that office on matters relating to what its indefatigable 
collator, Mr. Nimmo, who lives in a world of figures, styles “foreign 
commerce.” The editor annually prefaces his arithmetical array with 
a jeremiad upon the “decadence of American commerce.” He was 
brought up in the school of Mr. Boutwell, under whose régime the 
special committee of Mr. John Lynch was appointed by Congress to 
investigate the cause of this decadence, and to suggest means to 
correct it. The absurdity of that measure was apparent at the time. 
Any intelligent observer could see that the difficulty was not to be 
overcome by such means as that committee would be likely to pro- 
pose. But the whole truth is to be deduced from these tardy ad- 
missions of Mr. Nimmo, which would have been as true ten years ago 
as they are now. He says: “ The nation which can build and operate 
vessels most cheaply must eventually secure the principal share of 
the carrying trade in our foreign commerce.” He is forced to add: 
“ This has taken place, and the fact is clearly recorded in the statistics 
of tonnage herein presented.” 
I shall not wade through the immensity of his figures, but shall 
only select from them such as are sufficient for my purpose : — 


“ The tonnage of the United States, employed in foreign trade on June 30, 1879, 
was 1,451,505 tons; it being steadily on the wane, and having decreased in the last 
year 137,843 tons. During the year 1856 the tonnage of British vessels entered 
at seaports of the United States from foreign countries was less than one third of 
the tonnage of American vessels entered; but during the year ending June 30, 
1879, the tonnage of American vessels entered was less than one third of the ton- 
nage of British vessels entered.” 


So much for our foreign carrying trade. It is impossible to tabu- 
late separately the ship-building for our foreign and coastwise trade, 
but it should be well understood that but for the coasting trade we 
should virtually build no vessels of any class whatever. Altogether, 
on the coast, rivers, and lakes, there were built in 1879 193,031 
tons,—a decrease from the previous year of 49,861 tons. Of that 
tonnage eighty-eight per cent was of wood; of the tonnage built 
in ‘the last five years only 97,872 tons have been of iron, while in 
Great Britain, during the same period, 1,937,710 tons of iron and none 
of wood have been built ; and while our docks are crowded with iron 
sailing ships of British build, in the grand summary for the United 
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States there figures one solitary sailing ship of 1ogo tons. Yet Mr. 
Nimmo, true to his old prejudices, expresses the same hope which he 
and his school expressed ten years ago,—that “the intelligent and 
persistent efforts which have been put forth by American ship-builders 
in the construction of iron vessels, chiefly for our home trade, will 
ultimately enable them to compete with foreign ship-builders in sup- 
plying vessels for our trade with foreign countries.” 

This same prediction was made in 1870, when “investigation” 
first began, since which time we have paid twelve hundred million 
dollars in gold, which in this interval has ranged at a high premium, 
to foreign ship-owners for carrying our freight and passengers, and 
to-day we are more in their power than ever before. We have done 
this under the plea of “ protecting home industry,” “fostering American 
ship-building,” and from a sentimental regard for the American flag, 
which our laws forbid us to hoist at the peak of a foreign-built ship, 
while on our Independence Day it waves over ten thousand grog-shops, 
retailing mixed foreign and domestic liquors all over the land. Long 
ago we declared our independence of England, partly because she 
insisted upon bringing us two cargoes of tea in her own ships ; and 
now we submit to our dependence upon her, and actually insist upon 
her bringing to us in her own ships almost every pound of tea and of 
everything else which we consume. In short, while we imagine that 
we are protecting ourselves we are protecting her in a way with which 
she is abundantly satisfied. The profit she would derive from selling 
us some of her ships is infinitesimal compared with her gain from our 
refusal to buy them. 

I have stated the case as concisely as possible, because, unlike many 
who have their theories upon this subject, I do not think it necessary 
to take the reader back into history, and, beginning with the building 
of Noah’s ark, to come down through the ages, noting the style of the 
Phoenicians and of Solomon in marine architecture, the length and 
breadth of beam of the Roman and Carthagenian galleys, the xebecs 
of Barbary, the galleons of Spain, and so on to the more symmetrical 
hulls and rigs of England, from which our own were copied. Nor 
is it necessary to search the ancient laws pertaining to navigation, 
although, until the time of Cromwell, we should search them in vain 
for an instance of the barbarous and suicidal system of protection of 
which the United States now stand alone in all the world as an ex- 
ponent. It is enough to observe that within the quarter of a century 
which has passed an entire revolution in ship-building has taken 
place, that wood has given way to iron, and sails to steam. These 
are facts with which we find ourselves face to face. It matters not 
how they came to be facts. Nobody outside of a congressional com- 
mittee of investigation will dispute them, or will recommend bounties 
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and subsidies for wooden ships with as much chance of succeeding in 
such a backward revolution as there is of stopping the turning of the 
world by ahandspike. Equally impracticable is it, while we live under 
a tariff system, which may or may not be advantageous for the de- 
velopment of home industries, to go on from year to year losing all 
our carrying trade in an effort to contrive some way whereby to 
build ships with costly labor and costly materials as cheaply as they 
can be built where these drawbacks are not in the way. 

While confessing a belief in the doctrine of free-trade, so far as it is 
compatible with the collection of a sufficient revenue for the expenses 
of government, it is my purpose to show that the repeal of our anti- 
quated navigation laws should commend itself to the consideration 
of those who in all other respects may be strict protectionists, inas- 
much as the admission beneath our flag of such ships as we require 
for competition with foreigners will not interfere with any branch of 
American industry. If, as has been shown by Mr. Nimmo, we in fact 
do not build ships, what home industry shall we injure by buying 
them? On the contrary, if protection of American industry means 
anything else than a merely nominal protection of American ship- 
builders, is there not an opportunity for its exercise in calling into 
activity a larger number of ship-owners and seamen, whose occupation 
has been taken away from them by our mistaken policy? Nay, more; 
it must be clear that this very interest of ship-building, now compara- 
tively idle and almost non-existent, trémbling lest what little it hath 
shall be taken away from it, would be benefited by the introduction 
of foreign-built ships, upon which the business of repairing alone 
would be greater than that of building now is. 

Therefore the appeal is made to free-traders and protectionists 
alike,—to the whole American people. As an illustration of the 
last proposition, let us call to mind the history and present status of 
the carrying trade of Germany. Formerly, of course, it was all done 
in sailing ships, chiefly under the American flag. When the change 
from wooden sailing ships to iron steamers was taking place, it would 
have been an easy thing, had our laws admitted it, to have transferred 
our American officers and crews from the vessels that were no longer 
available to those which were coming into use and which we might 
have bought. Thus, having already the nautical prestige, we should 
have retained that valuable trade. 

At that time there was not a machine-shop or a building-yard for 
iron ships in either of the two great ports of Germany — Hamburg and 
Bremen. They possessed a few small ships and barks in the foreign 
trade, but most of their tonnage consisted of galliots and fishing- 
smacks which navigated the North Sea, and it is doubtful if they had 
a dozen captains and officers who were qualified to take the command 
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of a steamship. But they had something which we had not,—the 
liberty to avail themselves as best they could of the new improvement 
of the age. They were quick to seize upon it. They went to the 
Clyde and ordered steamships to be built ; they educated their coast- 
ing and fishing skippers to the standard required for commanding 
these, and then they took to themselves the whole transatlantic steam- 
ship business, out of which our Government defrauded its long estab- 
lished commercial houses, its educated shipmasters and hardy seamen, 
— numerous classes, who certainly got no “ protection.” The Germans 
still keep that trade, and each succeeding year increase it, until their 
flag is known in every considerable seaport on the Western continent 
as well as in the Mediterranean and the isles of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans. What an impetus has been given by our supineness to the 
commercial prosperity of Germany! And have the ship-yards of 
Hamburg and Bremen suffered any loss thereby? Thousands of 
people besides the owners and crews of these steamships have been 
benefited ; and to-day there are some of these thousands employed in 
ship-yards and machine-shops there, which would not have had an 
existence but for the liberal policy of the German Government. In 
these establishments, first made necessary for repairing the fleet pur- 
chased for the use of their commerce and the employment of their 
seamen, they now have begun the building of iron steamships, gain- 
ing experience by their opportunities for acquiring knowledge in 
mechanical construction, and thus setting an example from which we 
might profit. Does this not show that if competition had added its 
stimulus to American ship-builders, notwithstanding all the draw- 
backs undeniably in their way, they would have made far greater 
progress ? 

But this German trade whieh we have lost is nothing in compari- 
son with the folly of ousting ourselves from the pre-eminence which 
we had attained in competition with England. Who with gray hairs 
does not remember the famous Liverpool and London “liners,” which, 
before the era of steamships, did all the carrying trade between those 
ports and New York? Who of us does not remember those thorough- 
bred sailor-gentlemen who commanded them? To reach that envied 
position was the highest ambition of every lad who entered the mer- 
chant service with a will to work his way from the forecastle to the 
proud eminence on the quarterdeck. 

What has become of these men? Dead, many of them, by the 
course of nature, but not till after they had found their occupation 
destroyed by their paternal Government ; and they have no successors. 
Could not they have commanded steamships with as much ability as 
the English shipmasters who were trained to that business and who 
come daily to our ports? Where is the business of the great houses 
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of Charles H. Marshall, Grinnell, Minturn, & Co., Boyd & Hincken, 
and many others who were as well able to manage a steamship line 
as any of the agents of the numerous British companies? The 
splendid fleet of clipper-ships which made their racing voyages 
around Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope have disappeared, as 
indeed they must have done when their mission was ended ; but their 
places have been taken by British steamers, which bring us the prod- 
uce of the Indies and of China through the Suez Canal, when the 
change might have taken place for the benefit of the men who owned 
and commanded those old queens of the ocean instead of for the ad- 
vantage of Englishmen. In that canal the American flag is never 
seen. The numerous ships, barks, and brigs which we once had in 
‘the South American and Mediterranean trade are no more. The 
coffee and fruit are brought to us in British steamers, and so again 
our seamen are thrown out of employment. In short, the whole 
carrying trade of the ocean has passed — no, it has been thrown — 
out of our hands for the exclusive benefit of foreigners. 

Why has all this come to pass? In order, forsooth, that ship- 
builders who do not build ships might be “protected”! Let it be 
considered that, even if such measures as we have adopted could 
have protected ship-building, yet that industry is insignificant com- 
pared with ship-owning and ship-sailing. Whatever profits the ship- 
builders might make, if their business were upheld by bounties, 
yet how little would it be compared with what the nation would 
save, if it could keep for itself the one hundred and twenty million 
dollars which it now annually remits to Europe as freight money 
due to foreigners. In all congressional debates — and it must be ad- 
mitted these have been few — touching this great national interest 
there has been exhibited a most astonishing ignorance of the mean- 
ing of words. Commerce, ship-building, and the carrying trade are 
always taken to be identical. In the very outset of investigation, ten 
years ago, that special committee of Mr. John Lynch, of Maine, was 
commissioned to investigate the decadence of American commerce, 
when our commerce had never been in a more flourishing condition ; 
and then, when the committee might have supposed that Congress 
meant the carrying trade by the term, however stupidly it was em- 
ployed, these gentlemen set about the investigation of something 
having no connection with either. They made searching inquiries 
as to the falling off of wooden ship-building in consequence of the 
introduction of iron steamers, and came back with a report that 
“commerce” could be’regained only by a retrograde movement in_ 
favor of wooden ship-building, and that this was to be attained by a 
liberal system of bounties. The House of Representatives actually 
voted to have a large edition of this monstrous report printed for 
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general information ; but when the bill reached the Senate and some 
one proposed to lay it on the table, Garret Davis, of Kentucky, after 
reading the conclusion of the committee that commerce — that is, the 
carrying trade ; that is, ship-building — was ruined by the depredations 
of the “Alabama,” so that every ship destroyed interfered with the 
business of replacing her, asked leave to amend that motion by kick- 
ing it under the table. This was the last time that any serious 
debate touching our navigation laws has come up in the Congress of 
the United States, although from that day to this the American 
carrying trade has been steadily diminishing. 

Still, year after year, bills have been presented both in the Senate 
and House, and have been referred to the Committees on Commerce 
or of Ways and Means, whose processes virtually and intentionally have 
consigned them to oblivion. Humiliating as the conclusion is, none 
other can be reached than that, to use the mildest term, this result 
has been compassed by some improper influence from outside ; for’ 
it is impossible to attribute to any other cause the unwillingness of 
all these committees during ten years to have the question of the 
repeal of the navigation laws even debated. Meantime bills for 
bounties and subsidies in the interest of private individuals and com- 
panies have been frequently reported and sometimes favorably acted 
upon. Once and only once did a proposition in any degree bearing 
upon the question get so far as to the Committee of the Whole, and 
then only to be strangled by “ parliamentary tactics.” 

At the time of the outbreak of the Franco-German war, the owners 
of the large fleet of German steamers already mentioned became need- 
lessly alarmed as to the probability of captures by the French navy. 
It is true they afterwards discovered that a Frenchman on the water 
is an enemy of small account, but as yet they had had no experience 
in that direction, and did not know that the combined efforts of all 
the iron-clads, monitors, rams, frigates, and gun-boats of France 
would succeed only in seizing a few fishing-smacks in the North Sea. 
But in their first alarm the Germans earnestly desired to put their 
ships under the American flag subject to any conditions, even that 
of never again changing their nationality. Here was a splendid oppor- 
tunity to nationalize this great fleet, which, according to ‘our laws, 
would necessarily be officered and chiefly manned by American 
sailors, and would form a nucleus for building up our decrepit com- 
mercial marine. President Grant saw the advantage, and on the last 
day of the session of Congress sent an urgent special message simul- 
taneously to the Senate and to the House, begging Congress to repeal 
so much of our prohibitory navigation laws as would meet the emer- 
gency. There were only two or three hours left for consideration. 
And what did Congress do? Did it see the gain to the country to 
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be acquired by adopting the President's suggestions? Very likely it 
did. Did it desire to show a proper respect to the chief magistrate 
by at least discussing his proposition? We cannot doubt that there 
was a sufficient number of gentlemen there who had not the ill- 
manners to wish to pass the message by; but they were powerless. 
The Senate and the House have their “rules,” and those rules admit 
of a constant succession of tricks called tactics, by which oftentimes 
a single individual may defeat the wishes of the majority. On this 
occasion Mr. Bayard in the Senate and Mr. Clarkson N. Potter in 
the House performed all these tricks most adroitly. From the mo- 
ment when the President’s message was read until the hammers of the 
Vice-president and the Speaker fell, they “ fillibustered ” incessantly ; 
and when Congress adjourned each of them had food for reflection. 
One had stood up for his little State, wherein live a few iron ship- 
builders, who would not in any event have been harmed ; and the other 
had acted as counsel for the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, which 
hoped to reap some advantage for its antiquated side-wheel wooden 
ships. Neither accomplished anything for his employers, but both 
trampled on the grave of our mercantile marine and prevented its 
resurrection. The ship-builders’ lobby was of course triumphant. 
After such a signal success in circumstances of real danger, they have 
never feared that any trouble could come to them from a committee- 
room. When we consider that the diverse interests of protection are 
leagued together for common safety in stifling all debate on any 
matter which may affect them even in appearance, we may confi- 
dently assert that Congress is not permitted to legislate for the 
people. Mr. S. S. Cox has lately published a very instructive vol- 
ume on free-trade, and although he has been a leading member of 
the House of Representatives for many years, he makes this apology 
for the issue of his work, —that he is forced to appeal to the public 
in this way, because he cannot obtain a hearing for revenue reform 
from his associates. 

In the old days of slave-holding domination an effort was made to 
deny John Quincy Adams the right of presenting in the House an 
Antislavery petition, whereupon the whole country started up at such 
injustice. In these days of freedom a meaner tyranny is exercised. 
Petitions may be presented on behalf of revenue reform, but it is 
with the insulting condition always implied that they shall be’referred 
to committees who will not report upon them, and who make the 
committee-room a mere columbarium for these stillborn bills. Sla- 
very is by no means dead: there is only a change of color. In fact, 
the oppression of which we complain had its birth in that detestable 
institution which in another guise domineers over.us now. If any 
one cares to study the origin of our restrictive navigation laws, he 
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can consult a concise account of it given by Mr. David A. Wells in 
the “ North American Review” of December, 1877. It came out of 
a compromise with slavery. The Northern States agreed that slavery 
should be “fostered,” — that is a favorite word with protectionists, — 
provided that ship-building should also be “ fostered,” and that New 
England ships—for nearly all vessels were built in that district — 
should have the sole privilege of supplying the Southern market with 
negroes. Negro slavery is now indeed happily at an. end, but ship- 
builders still inherit the spirit of their guild, — only in place of the 
wrong they once perpetrated on black men, they now bind all their 
white fellow-citizens with the bonds of their odious monopoly. More- 
over, although the arbitrary law of the mother country forcing the 
colonists to conduct their commerce in British-built ships was one 
exciting cause of the Revolutionary rebellion, Americans had no 
sooner obtained their independence than they created among them- 
selves a monopoly quite as tyrannical. Yet they were nut then 
without excuse. When the convention for forming the Federal Con- 
stitution convened in 1789, every civilized nation was exercising a 
similar restrictive policy. But while all others have either totally 
abolished or materially modified their stringent laws touching their 
shipping interests, we alone persist in maintaining an ordinance de- 
vised originally for the protection of the home industry of our ship- 
builders, which was innocuous in the days of wooden ship-building, 
but has now become a most stalwart protection for the industry of 
every foreign ship-owner whom we encourage in the transportation 
of our persons and property over the ocean, —an industry in which 
this law forbids a similar class of our own citizens to participate. 
One great difficulty in reaching a proper understanding of our sub- 
ject consists in that persistent misuse of plain English words which 
has been already noticed. Thus Mr. Nimmo in his reports classes 
ship-building and the carrying trade under the head of commerce. 
The celebrated special committee of Mr. Lynch also egregiously 
misapplied the term. Whenever a bill relating either to ship-building 
or ship-owning comes before Congress, it is generally referred to a 
“Committee on Commerce.” Now, what is commerce? It is “an 
interchange or mutual change of goods, wares, productions, or prop- 
erty of any kind between nations or individuals either by barter or by 
purchase and sale; trade; traffic.” What is ship-building ?—* Naval 
architecture ; the art of constructing vessels for navigation, particu- 
larly ships and other vessels of a large kind bearing masts.” What 
is ship-owning? Well may Webster have considered the business so 
obsolete among his countrymen that in his late editions he gives no 
definition of the word ; but no one will dispute that it means, or ought 
to mean, the owning of ships. It will be easily apprehended that 
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commerce may be carried on as it is carried on chiefly by our people 
in ships which they neither build nor own ; so that mourning over our 
“commercial decadence” is an absurdity. It may be conceived that 
a nation may have such facilities for ship-building that, although it 
has no commerce and does not engage in the freighting business, it 
may make ship-building a profitable specialty; and lastly, it would 
not be an impossible supposition that a nation comprising expert sea- 
men might have neither commerce nor ship-building to any extent, 
and yet might engage in a lucrative business of transporting the goods 
of a commercial people in vessels bought from those whose principal 
occupation it is to build them. 

For the purpose of making the distinctions clear these propositions 
are thus broadly stated. The first is very nearly true in a literal sense 
as to the foreign commerce of the United States. It is carried on for 
the benefit of others in vessels which we cannot afford to build and 
are not permitted to buy. The first, second, and third combined apply 
to England. She has her own commerce and that of other nations 
carried in ships which she builds and owns. Germany represents 
the last. She has little commerce of her own and little ship-building, 
but she buys ships of England and carries the goods of all nations 
over the sea. Would it be good policy for her to deprive herself of 
the carrying trade because she has so little of either commerce or 
ship-building? Is it good policy, then, for us to deprive ourselves of 
it, because, although we have commerce, ship-building must still re- 
main a lost art under the high tariff which we choose to retain? Of 
the three distinct industries we now have one. We might have two ; 
but because we cannot have three we will not have the two, —we 
prefer to keep only one. Why not, upon the same basis of reasoning, 
give up the whole? Our carrying-trade might be worth more than 
a hundred million dollars a year to us. We will not have it. Our 
commerce in imports and exports, as shown by Mr. Nimmo’s careful 
statistics, amounts to $1,108,082,254, nearly all of whith is carried in 
foreign bottoms. As we cannot have ship-building and will not have 
ship-owning, why not dispense with commerce too? To be con- 
sistent, we should carry our high tariff to its logical conclusions. If 
the importation of ships is to be still prohibited, why confine the pro- 
hibition to ships and obscene books, which are deemed so equally de- 
testable that they are coupled together as the sole luxuries in which an 
American citizen may not indulge? Instead of being totally excluded, 
while all things else on some terms are admitted, ships should be the 
first articles on the free list. 

We can and do tax, in the way of a protective duty, almost every- 
thing of a kind which we can produce at home. This is not the time 
or place to consider the propriety of such a course. It is a question 
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of general free-trade w!.ich does not enter into our present considera- 
tion, and it may be admitted without prejudice to our argument that 
our commercial policy may possibly be beheficial. It certainly is so 
to some persons if not to all who compose the nation. We may, for 
instance, pile the duty on iron, and assess our farmers ten times what 
might be the cost of their ploughs, for the benefit of the home manu- 
facturer. Wecan thus undoubtedly succeed in compelling them to 
purchase American ploughs. They must have these protected ploughs, 
or they and we too should starve. We can tax cloth so that most of 
us must use American cloth or go without clothing. We may tax 
sugar so that Louisiana sugar shall sell for a dollar per pound. By 
such extravagant taxation we should certainly benefit somebody if 
not everybody among our own people, for within our boundaries this 
continent is our own. But the ocean is the common property of the 
world, and no Washington legislation can have dominion over it. If 
we desire to compete for the traffic upon it, we must have ships as 
cheap as they can be produced or bought by other nations, and these 


- we can only have by importing them absolutely free of duty. There is 


only one other method of obtaining them,—and that is by building 
them at home and making up the difference in cost from the public 
treasury to every individual who wishes to own a ship. Subsidies to 
any particular line of steamships to aid ship-building are manifestly 
partial and unjust, and even if they were not so, they would not aid 
in giving a carrying trade to any ship-owners beyond the few who 
would receive such extraordinary favor. Would it give any relief to 
the importers who prefer to own cheap ships wherein to bring their 
goods from Calcutta, China, Brazil, or the Mediterranean, rather than 
to pay, as they are now obliged to do, freight money to the foreign 
ship-owner whose Government is more liberal and far-seeing than 
ours? Would it aid the owners of Liverpool, London, and Havre 
packets, who have found that their old wooden ships are unprofitable 
by the side of the British iron screw steamships, which are profitable 
without subsidy? Even when we have given subsidies to American 
steamship lines they have utterly failed in competition with British 
steamships depending*upon no such aid. The Pacific mail steamers 
between California and China, when they had a subsidy, were beaten 
in the trade by the British line which had none. The former Brazil- 
ian line experienced the same fate, and the present one, with a subsidy 
from Brazil, cannot be made to pay. When our ships cost one third 
more than those of England, andsthere is consequently one third more 
interest and insurance at stake ; and when they are taxed as personal 
property at the annual rate of two and one half per cent, besides a 
national tax of thirty cents per ton, to say nothing of the inequality 
of our maritime laws touching the expense of sailing them, which I 
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have not space now to consider, — there is needed to bolster them up 
an amount of subsidy which Congress will never be induced to grant. 
Much less would it, as in impartial duty bound, concede the same rate 
to every individual ship-owner. Yet of all the plans for restoring our 
carrying trade there is none which has been urged with such perti- 
nacity as that of subsidizing one or more lines of ocean steamships. 
In fact, it is as ridiculous as it would be to ask the Government to 
promote coach-building by establishing one or two lines of mail 
coaches. The postal department is as distinct from the industry of 
the sea as it is from the industry of the land. It merely requires that 
its business should be done as cheaply, expeditiously, and regularly 
as possible. It does not concern itself about the American material 
or native make of mail-bags, coaches, cars, or ships. Notwithstanding 
all that has been put forward by ship-builders as an argument drawn 
from the practice of England that an especial charity should be be- 
stowed upon them, their plea has no foundation whatever. In no single 
instance can it be made to appear that in contracting for the carriage 
of its mails has the British Government required that the ships should 
be British-built ; and it is a fact that although they generally are built 
at home, because they can be built more economically there than 
elsewhere, still there are several instances where the subsidized com- 
panies have supplied themselves with French-built ships from French 
companies which had been forced to succumb to their competition. 
Moreover, of the great British steam-fleet which dominates the ocean 
not one ship in fifty receives any aid directly or indirectly from postal 
contracts. Already more than sixty per cent of the merchandise 
carried over the seas is transported in independent steamships, and 
it will not be many years before sailing ships will be virtually obso- 
lete. We can well enough afford to change our present demand for 
free ships to a demand for free steamships, and thus leave Mr. Blaine 
and the Maine ship-builders no reason for complaint that their busi- 
ness will be injured in the slightest degree. 

It has been said that if we should repeal our registry laws we should 
not by that measure regain our carrying trade. This may be admitted ; 
but at the same time, without this repealing legislation, we should also 
fail. It is the first step on the ladder without which we cannot reach 
the others, however smooth and easy they may be made. What we 
need is, first, repeal of our navigation laws, so that American citizens 
can own ships as cheaply as foreigners ; and then such further legis- 
lation as will enable them to sail these ships to the same advantage. 
We have to engage in a competition with all the world, including even 
the Chinese, who are likely to become our formidable rivals in owning 
and sailing ships. It does not require any argument to make it clear 
that when this competition is so sharp and the business so trimmed 
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down to the necessities of economy, we, who in this long interval 
of supine neglect have lost our aptitude and experience, should in 
every possible respect have a fair chance in the race. If a farmer 
expects to raise crops as profitable as those of his neighbor, he must 
own his land, his cattle, his agricultural implements, and must em- 
ploy his labor on as cheap terms as others do. So with every in- 
dustry which stands sidg by side with its class. It is true that by 
the operation of a tariff these can be made actually home industries, 
so that the outside world cannot interfere with them as it does in the 
business under consideration ; but even then no mechanic is protected 
to the disadvantage of another in the same line of occupation. What, 
then, shall be done? If our carrying trade is to be restored, we 
must have the same laws and privileges which exist in that nation 
which now is most successful in that industry. It is easy to learn 
what they are. We have only to consult the British navigation laws, 
and copy them in every particular. Then if we are not successful, it 
will be because we lack brains. 

There is a strong opposition to free ships. It comes as naturally 
from the ship-builders as the opposition to St. Paul’s doctrine came 
from the silversmiths of Ephesus. They tell us that our policy would 
close up every ship-yard in the land, and in time of war would leave us 
without a navy. It is preposterous to suppose that the government 
yards would not be maintained at any cost, and it has been shown 
that a wholesome competition and the mere work of repairing would 
prevent such disastrous consequences to individuals. As we are now 
situated, transports would perforce be improvised, as they were in the 
Rebellion, from the wretched wooden steamers which served for the 
graves of our soldiers; and the seamen to man such an insufficient 
navy, unless they were hired from the nations we intend to fight, 
would necessarily be inexperienced landsmen. 

What at first seems surprising is that an objection is offered by 
ship-owners. Yet this is easily explained by themselves in their 
petition to Congress, “ because our present investments in ships were 
made at a cost much greater than that at which foreign ships could 
be supplied.” This is perhaps one of the strongest arguments they 
could make in favor of the repeal of the navigation laws. Be it re- 
membered that nearly every one of the petitioners is engaged in the 
coasting trade, and that they fear the competition of others who in 
cheaper ships could better serve the public. Indeed, the firm whose 
name appears first on the list made this acknowledgement to the 
writer, 

When in 1852 Great Britain repealed her registry laws in order 
that her carrying trade, which was then performed in wooden ships, 
might be preserved, it was in defiance of the howls of ten times as 
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many ship-builders as are now engaged in all the ship-yards of the 
United States. Now, when we need iron steamers as she then needed 
wooden sailing ships, we have thus far been prevented from imitating 
her example by the influence of a single iron ship-builder who has 
controlled the lobby at Washington. But we may hope that the day 
is not far distant when Congress will take the matter into its own 
hands, and, without the aid of any more “investigating committees,” 


will simply open its eyes to the light. 
Jonn CopMAN. 








